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I. INTRODUCTION 


In recent vears, the reqional balance of cower in 
Southeast Asia has shown increasing nolarity ana 
instability. The polar actors represent two alianed camos; 
the non-communist countries of the Association of Soutneast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN): and the communist countries of the 
imagehiana Hioc. 

While this increasing polarity 1s due in larae part to 
idealogical differences, there are other equally significant 
causal factors. Though polarity in Southeast Asia is often 
vVlewed as a simple xtension of the superpowers gioabal 
conflict, it 15 also a manifestation of traditional regional 
Hostilities, These hostilities stem from philosophicai 
differences and imbalances in local national assets. as weil 
as from the competing interests of regional and extra- 
reqional powers. The resultant reqional balance of power 
is orecarious, unstabie, and ever threatens to deteriarate 
ints armed conflict. 

The unequal distribution of available resources between 
polar actors is prevalent in each of the military. 
Soalitical, and economic arenas of interactive national 
interests/pelicy. Vietnam, leader of the Indochinese Bloc, 
is strong in the military arena but weak in political and 
econamic interaction. To compensate for their weaknesses, 


ASEAN states Ov 
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the Vietnamese are prone to deal with 
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brandishing the sword and threatening Military fore 
Understandably, this is unacceptable to the ASEAN countries. 

Conversely, ASEAN is strongest in the economic arena of 
interaction. Since its founding in 1967, ASEAN has become 
an economic powerhouse and as a unified entityv it exerts 
considerable influence politically. This ras heen 
accomplished while avoiding formal military acreements. 
Unfortunately, the lack of a formal military arrangement nas 
often emphasised the individual weaknesses of its members, 
especially true in the face of the rising threat posed by a 
militarily united Indochinese bloc. Cften fearful of 
Vietnam’s military capabilities and intentions. the ASEAN 
countries attemoted to use political and economic means to 
isolats and neutralize Indochina. Such a containment 
strategy, however, has only limited utilitv as the West 
has come to realize in their cwn dealings with totalitarian 
pCcwers. For Yietnam and an Indechina that hungers for 
econemic develooment,. these circumstances are becoming 
Linacceptable as well. 


The interests and policies of external powers Kas aiso 


addeqc ta the instability of tne region over the vears. 
Ferceived wearnesses im both the ASEAN and Indochina camos 
have often been exploited by external actors to serve tnreir 
g@oals. China, the Soviet Union, and the United states 


have all cantributed to this instability and have otten 


activeiy encour aged Nolarity amongst reqgionai actors. 
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Bearing in mind the importance of external interests. such 
interests anc spaclicies will be xamined anlv 4S tnev 
directly atfect specific regional issues. 

Among the major concerns of ASEAN and the Weet are 
uncertainties and apprehensions over Vietnamese and Sovist 
regional ambitions. Normalization of relations between 
ASEAN and Indechina has suffered accordingly. While these 
concerns have been voiced orimarily by Thailand (ASEAN’s 
"tront line” state), all the ASEAN countries have interests 
that would be damaged by continued communist excansiacnism. 
Thus, since the i979 Vietnamese invasion and eccuoation Of 
Kampuchea, Thailand and Singapors have been adamant 
op9onents of any suqgestion of normalization with Vietnam 
ang the Indochinese states. 

Sevond the modern factors of the polar situation in 
Southeast Asia, traditional enmity and suspicion between 
Thailand and Vietnam plays a Significant role in current 


reqional tensians. Thai-Viet hatreds have a lone history 


“dy 


o Geveiopment through mutual struaqgles for security. 


msualiy oursued at the expense of ane another’s resources. 
Therefore, a scrutinv of Thai-Vietnamese relationshios is 
essential te understanding the true nature of the readianal 
confrontation. 


Given the historical complexities of the area. the 


present confrontation 15 not simolv an extensicn of the 
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superpower conflict, nor can it be dismissed in simplistic 
terms aS just another local contest between Communism anc 
Democracy. Strioped of external overtones and viewed in 
historical perspective, the situation in Southeast Asia 
derives primarily from long standing disputes hetween 
competing regional cultures and national interests. This 
paner will examine the current soroblems of the area in that 
context. 

This thesis presents a case for the reassessment of 
United States and Southeast Asian osolicy towards Vietnam and 
the ether Indochinese states. The basic hypothesis 
underlying this it that the current policies of isalation do 
little to promote stability in the reqion: Serve to drive 
Indocnina further into the Soviet Sohere;: and aeneraliv doa 
mot serve the long range interests of the United States anda 
the other nations of the region, including Vietnam. This 
thesis exolores the possibility of an ASEAN-Indochinese 
racprochement based on encouraging ocroper interactive 
behavior by Ingochina, and linking such behaviar to 
incentives of ecanomic prosperity. It pastulates that such 
interaction will lead to healthy interdependency and lone 


term regional stability. Local national interests/policies 


th 


re examined in the context of military, political. anda 
economic ijeer action. Weaknesses and strengths are 


highlighted and areas for mutual cooperation explored. 





A. METHODOLOGY. ~ snes 


Chapter I of this paper is a brief discussion of 
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format and procedure, the political climate of the reaion. 
and the backa@round of the twa aqroups involved. To 
accurately assess reqgianai prospects for integration and 
cooperation, Chapters II, 11. and IV compare the national 
interests and nolicies within interactive Miva ary. 
political, ard economic arenas of the pertinent states. 


TIndivicual and group goals, methods and achievements ar 
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discussed within the fabric of the these arenas. These 


si 


factors are then examined for their impact on the foreian 
policy positions of the two aligned factions. 

Chapter V summarizes some of the more important foreian 
policy problems of the region, particularly hose that 
sustain the current atmosphere of hostility and hinder 
efforts towards normalization. Divisions of opinion over 
security concerns and specific foreign policy issues within 
the Cwo grouos are examined. Thes2® positions are 
subsequently arrayed against the various ootions for problem 
resolution. Strateqv options are explored at this point for 
a reduction of local tensions, and for longa term reqional 
stability. This 1s rolicwed 5v concluding remarks 
addressing the prospects for peace in the future of 
Southeast Asia and what this may mean for American interests 


in the region in the years to come. 
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BB. BACKGROUND. ; 
1. ASEAN‘’s Development. 

The Association of Southeast Asian Nations. or 
ASEAN. was formed in August i967. THis organization was 
created at a time of political uncertainty over continued 
American presence in the region and when Vietnam was 
beginning t9 show sians of militarily expandinae the war in 
Indochina. In tnis atmosphere of political instability. 
the five nations or Tnailand, indonesia, Singapore. 
Malaysia, and the Fhilippines united to promote internsai 
securitv and to strengthen their osolitical ang econemic 


~ 


hands. The recently independent nation of Brunei 5b 


i 


ie 
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| 
ASESN’s sixth member in January 1984. The orimary interests 
Of ASEAN have been to increase the regional oolitical 
Strength and the social and economic cevelopment’ of the 
membershio. the general objectives of the organization ars 
speiled out more completely in the extracts of the Bangkok 
Declaraticn of 17467, a copy of which has been included at 
Aopendix «A. 


The structural 


0 


PaQanization of ASEAN 15 verv looselv 
defined. 5 Sentral ‘Secretariat. located in Jakarta. 
monitors varicus ad hoc and oermanent committees that 
cencuct the business of the association. There are nine 


permanent committees includina: 
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rade anc Tourism: Industry. Minerals and eEneray: 
Food, Aaqriculture2 and Forastrv: Transportation and 
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Communications: Finance and bankina: Science ana 

Technolagy; Social Develooment;: Culture and 

Informations and Budget."CEuropa, 1982%:1213 
Thes® committees are ultimately responsible for directicn 
to the annual Ministerial Conferences. held ina different 
member country each year. Each committee is headquartered 
in one or another of the member nation’s capitals. These 
headquarters are rotated throuch the various capital cities 
every two to three years. Additional organizations such as 
working groups and temporary sub-committees are responsible 
for servicing the permanent committees. 

Findings and recommendations Of the permanent 
committees are forwarded to the General Secretariat located 
in Jakarta. This centrally located bodv 15 technicallv 
responsible for administrative direction Of the seoarate 
National Secretariats. Recommendations and directives 
decided on by the General Secretariat are passed to tie 
Standina Committee and finally to the Foreign Ministers for 
final approval. 

In conjunction with socioeconomic development. ASEAN 
conducts collective dinlomatic actions on certain regional 


Secturityv issues, such as problems with Indochina. TRS 
enllective action falls shert of unified military actions. 
(other than selective bilaterally canducted xercises) as 


ASESN has never been and 18S mot olanninag to become a 


Military alilance. (See Figure [-1 for ASEAN’s Organization) 
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“ASEAN 
:U.S.Government Printing Office. 


i963. 


Department of State, 


BES. 
Washingtan 


SOURCE: 
notes, 


(Navember ) 


ASEAN Organizaticnal Chart - 1983 


Figure I-1! 
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Note that the preceeding diagram reflects tne 
organization ofr the Association of Southeast Asian Natisns 


as it was in 1983. Since then. Brunei has been added to th 


i 


National Secretariats. 

Not surprisinaly, it is ASEAN’s diplomatic activity 
that Ras gained much of the noteriety it enjoys in the 
international community. While workina to reduce regional 
tensions and promote stability, ASEAN has promulgated some 
rather controversial policies. The first of these was the 
muala Lumpur Declaration of 1971 which declared Southeast 
Asia to be a "Zone of Feace, Freedom, and Neutrality." In 
specific terms this meant, "regional freedom and neutrality, 
free from any form or manner of interference bv outside 
oewers. LWilson,1975:28-32] Subsequent interpretations of 
this pronouncement varied not only in the viewpoints of 
cutsiders but also in these of individual members of ASEAN. 
Needless to Say, the practical enforcement of this 
declaration is infeasible, nor i185 it expected to change in 
the near future. 

Two more ASEAN declarations were forthcoming Nard on 
the heels of the U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam. Lpsl > 6- ac 
the first summit meeting of ASEAN heads of state, the 
association signed the Treaty of Amity and Co-opveration 


providing tor the: 


ifs 





wear 1necioles et mutual respect eT 


the 

independence’ and SQOvereignty ot all Snerioans: 

noninterference in the internal affairs of one 

another; settlement of disputes bv neaceful meane: 

and effective co-operation among the five 
countries. "CEurona, 1987:121] 

The other document Signed at this mesting was the 


Declaration of Concord. This paper provided guidelines for: 


fae T lon 1M economic, social and cultural 
relations. This includes cooperation in the pursuit 

Of political stability in the region: the members 

would give priority to the supoly of one another's 

needs for commodities, particularly food and eneray. 

in any emergency; and the provision for forming 

industrial projects in common. "Cibid. ,:122) 
Additional agreement was reached on the need for a long term 
preferential trade arrangement among member states. It was 
aiso recognized that the first priority for ASESN in 1974 
was to develop joint action for trading in the international 
market. 

These events mark the advent of serious economic co- 
operation and diplomatic interaction on the oart of the 
ASEAN nations. A survey of the organization’s operations 
Since 1957 (See Appendix #8) shows 1973-75 as the real take- 
off point in ASEAN activities. 
ea Indochina’s Evolution. 

Any discussion of the Indochina subreqion consisting 
of Vietnam. EFampuchea (or Cambodia) and Laos must address 


the clear domination of this bloc bv Vietnam, both 


militarily and oo0litically. Secondly, there is amole 
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historical orecedence ete Indochina’s recianal 
differentiation and for its domination by Vietnamese Hanci. 

Manoir ’s cdomination was established as early as the 
mid-iS00s Bv the French. French colonial administration of 
the Indochineses Federatian was based on centralized control, 
with the seat of that government located at Hanoi in tne 
former Viet province of Tenaking. Furthermore, the superior 
industry and adaptability of the Tongking Vietnamese led the 
French to use them at varicus levels of the colonial 
administration throughout Indochina, which included many law 
level Government positions. (Cady, 1764:4231-556] This 
Situation continued Basically unchanaqed through the Japanese 
occupation of World War II, and ended only recentiv with the 
eviction of the Franch and the Geneva Agreement of i954. 
The Union of Indochina existed, therefore, as a distinct 


political and economic entitv under essentially French- 


Vietnamese dominatioan for approximately 100 Years. 
Considering that the current period of Vietnamese 
"orotectionism" was formalized in Lovee? 7. Vietnamese 


control of Indochina has only been lacking 25 vears of the 
last century and a half. 

The ideoslogical/ieaqal basis of the current aliGcnment 
Of Indochina goes back to 197320 with the founding of the 
Indochiness Communist Party ‘ICFP) under the direction of 


Nguven Ai-Qu0c, better known as Ho Chi Minh. This 
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Organization was the first formalized political movement 
created tor the express purpose of liberating the whole of 
ceealenial French Indochina. Indochinese Communist Fartv 
operations covered Laos and Cambodia as well as Vietnam. 
though its membership was composed almost entirely of 
Vietnamese. Ostensibly the ICP was dissolved in 1945, 


breaking into separate parties far each of the three 


countries of Indochina. The leadership of all three 
parties, nNOwever , remained in the hands of the 
Vietnamese.fvan der FKroef, 1780:40-47]7 Current evidence 


Suggests that tight Vietnamese control of the Communist 
Parties of Cambodia and Laos has been maintained over the 
veers. The annual summit meetings of the Indochina Foreign 
Ministers ar2 used as a forum to reinforce the unity of 
Indochina in terme of Vietnamese dominance, the ICP, and Ho 
Chi Minh's legacy of a "Special solidarity amonq three 
pecoples."CJPRS, (S January) 1983:497-38) 

From this basis alone. it 1s clear that Vietnanese 
perceptions of their role in Indochinese affairs are 
influenced by historical considerations. as well as by 
igeoglo@ical and national security interests. Legalization 
Of these interests between the three governments takes thie 
form of special agreements and Treaties of Friendshion and Ca- 
operation based on the Soviet example. 

Aopendix 8B is a chronological Summary of major 


qeyelooments in Vietnam. Laos and FEFampuchea covering their 





transformation into the oresent unified Indochina. While 
this tedceration actually dates from about i972. the 
Indochina chronaloay begins in 1967 to correspond with the 


period of ASEAN’s develooment. 


C. THE THREE ARENAS. 

TO aopreciate the present CORTON EAG Gh ih Southeast 
ASla. an in-depth comparison and assessment of the three 
arenas of national interests/policies of interaction 
between the two campos 18S critical. Military, political and 
economic interaction are therefore the subjects of the 
fOllowing chapters, and individual country positions on 
particular issues are discussed only as thev differ from the 
group consensus. While not all the issues presented are 
delineated along strictly bipolar lines (notably the lack of 
a formal military alliance among the ASEAN membersnip) the 
potential for unified action within each arana of interests 
1S great enough to warrant comparison. Comparisons of 
mMational interests will be made from a bipolar. ASEAN- 


Indochina orientation. 
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IT. THE MILITARY-ARENA 


The lack of balance in the military arena of interactive 
Mmational interests is oproabably the largest contributing 
factor to the present climate of instability in Southeast 
Asia. Racked by the Soviet Union, Vietnam nas conducted an 
unprecedented arms Build-up in recent years that has reached 
alarming proporticns. Tne size of this growing force when 
combined with the communist philosophy of its owners poses 
a potential military threat to all of the other countries in 
the area. This chapter examines the comparative imbalance 
of military relations in the region between the communist 
and non-communist nations, Hanoi’s military intentions and 
Capabilities, ang the ASEAN country’s strateay for dealing 


with the Vietnamese threat. 


A. THE REGIONAL MILITARY IMBALANCE. 

Vietnam’s quest for independence and security over the 
last three hundred years has cCharacteristically been a 
struqgle against more powerful and aggressive external 
forces. China, Japan. France, and America have ail 
attempted to conquer and occupy Vietnamese territeary at some 
point in the modern era. To combat these® periodic external 


threats, Vietnam Kas endeavered to build an armed force that 


iS capable of large scale defense. Ironically, while 
ostensidly deransively motivated, these efforts nave 
resuited in a war machine that rivals those of the 
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superpowers. With close to a million and a half men under 
arms, the FPecple’s Army of Vietnam (FAVN) is the third 


iar 


a 


est military force in the world.€Pite.(4-46 August) 
foes 1 J Unfortunately for the rest of Southeast Asia, 
Vietnam's purported defensive intentions have often been 
exhibited in the farm of offensive actians. The occupation 
meeicaos hy 1976, and the invasion and occupation of 
Kampuchea in 1979 are two of the more visible examples of 
Vietnamese ambitions. It is these circumstances, and the 
threat of even more ambiticus ceperaticans to come that has 
resulted in the atmoschere of tense uncertainty in Southeast 
Asia today. 

In contrast to Vietnamese motivations for their force 
Structure, the other states of the region have mostly been 
concerned with internal security problems during the vears 
since World War $I]. They have therefore oslanned = and 
constructed their armed forces accordingly. Most of the 
ASESN country’s military establishments are foundec oan 
PDaramilitary ilines. They are often poorly ape 
lightly armed, and only marginally trained for conventional 
war tasks. Vietnam, on the other hand. i585 rapidly 
perfecting its military structure and 1s advancing far 
beyond the ASEAN countries on almost every level of 


Grqanization, equipment, and training. Vietnam has evolved 


re 


hrouah conventional combat with the South, the invasion of 





Rampuchea. and the war with China past the guerrilla warfare 
level. Soviet arms transfers and the massive input of 
Captured South Vietnamese weapons has made Vietnam a heavily 
armored, highly mobile, conventional military force. 

Additionally, the ASEAN countries have been orone to 
focus their attention less on military matters and more oan 
the day-to-day affairs of the political and economic world. 
ASEAN armed forces have traditionally been run by men who 
are politicians first and military officers second. While 
this may be changing due to the increasing threat of 
external military pressures, it will be a slow process) and 
ene which the current leadershio of the ASEAN forces mav be 
unwilling to undergo. Time, events and perhaps a new 
generation of leadershio may be the anly way far these 
Governments to chance. 

A critical element of comparative capabilities is 
command and control. Analyzing the two camps, re 1s 
Clear that Hanoi commands all the forces of Indcechina 
through centralized channels. ASEAN, on the other hand, 
is not a military organization and has no mechanisms for 
exercising centralized controi of its diverse national 
services. Even in the event of regional security 
emergencies it is doubtful that the ASEAN countries could 
create an effective body for unified command and control. 

Tliustrating the vast military divergence between 


Vietnam/Indochina and the ASEAN camps. Table II-I isa 
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summary of the military forces of the reqion. Figures shown 
Soeeeterenc CG June 1984, and reflect the most accurate 


numbers available from a diverse variety of sources. 


TABLE II-I 


REGIONAL MILITARY BALANCE 











Total Army* Alr Force Mavy # 

Armed 

Forces Mean Tanks Men Flanes Men Shins 
INDOCHINA 


Vietnam 1,220,500 1,200,000 2,500 15,000 671 8,000 192 


Laos 3,000 70,000 as =, DOO, F1ECO 3) 2. e8ee © 
Kampuchea 25,000** eee -——— So ae O 
ASEAN 

Thailand 225,200 140,000 861 43,100 218 32,200 97 
Malaysia Bo 5 7 OO 830,000 151i 11,600 42 8,700 49 
Singapore 55,500 45,000 410 6,900 147 4,500 iA 
Indonesia 281,000 210,000 aoaN 29,000 94 42,000 107 
Fhiliopnpineii2,80o0 7O,008 tee. 916,800 164 28,000 147 
Brunel 2S .Gg0 oe ee © = 2 cael y 


SOURCES: The Military SBalance 1983-1984, 1983. London:7The 
International Institute for Strategic Studies:91-102:; Far 
eastern Economic Review 1983 Yearbook, 1902. Hongkena: Far 
eastern Economic Review: 22-33. 


* Equipment figures do not necessarily reflect operational 
readiness. 

#*Exact organization and comoosition of Kamouchean forces 15 
LINnKNOWwN. 
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Armed forces totals shown for Kampuchea are only those 
of the Vietnamese backed, Heng Samrin regime. A further 
breakdown of these forces is unavailable. While not 
included in Table II-I, Kampuchean exile forces probably 
account for an additional 40-60,000 men under arms in and on 
the borders of Kampuchea and Thailand. 

Figure II-1 graphically illustrates the disproportionate 
Size of Vietnam's armed forces in terms of manpower alone 
compared to those of its neighbors. Again, Kampuchean exile 


forces are not included in the totals shown. 


MILITARY MANPOWER STRENGTHS 1983-1784 
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Viet Los = Kaurmea «ss Thailand = Malaysia = SIregpore. ss Inmresia Pilippins = are 
Country 
Figure II-1 Manpower, Regional Armed Forces 
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Whil2= a total inventory of ASEGN-Indochina arsenals is 


listed in Appendix C. a 


FR=Frances 


TH=Thailands 
PIl=Philioppiness 


fast. 


VN=Vietnam. 
SOURCES: Jane’s Armour and Artillerv 
Jane's Fublishing 
Democracy II, 


Company 
New York 


ID=Indonesia: 


Ltd.: 


1982-84, 
Tom Gervasi, 


Grove press. 





Zomparison of the major weacon 
systems of the reqion is presented here. 

Beginning with tanks as the most sianificant around 
combat system, Table II-II shows the types, country of 
Origin, and performance statistics of all regional tanks. 

TABLE II-II 
TANKS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Country In Max. Max. Main 
of Service Speed Range Armament Year 
Model Oriaqin With (km/hr) Ckm) (mm) Produced 

Main Battle Tanks 

eo UR VN SO 650 115 i961 
Ve a4 aS UR VN 50 600 100 1947 
i=s34785 UR VN a 200 8S 1943 
Type 39 CH VN a0 500 100 day AZ 
M-460A1 US TH/SG/VN 48 S00 103 Po ay 
M-4342 US TH/VN 43 os 9O 1991 
M-48AS US TH 43 a99 105 S77 S 
M-47 WS TH/VN 2a 120 2 iOS 
Light Tanks 

E76 UR VN/ID 44 250 76 a Se 
Type 62 CH VN S50 WOO 85 =o 
Type 63 CH VN a0 240 8S Loas: 
AMX-12 FR SG/1D 40 400 FalFo 7 oo 
M-41 US TH/PI/VN 44 100 75 1949 
M—-24 US a7 l/ Va foo Zon Tid 1944 
Notes WR=Soviet Unions CH=China;3 US=United States; 


S$G=Sinqgapore;: 


198::. 
Arsenal of 


iandon: 





Entries under "In Service With"-- indicate the one-time 
availability of a particular weapon, not necessarily the 
present operational status of the equipment. 

A quick comparison of tank Holdings and diversity of 
types shows that Vietnam holds a siaqnificant advantage in 
both firepower and mobility. What is not reflected in 
Tables TII-I and II-III. is that U.S. M-60 and M-48 series 
tanks are qualitatively better systems for modern armored 
warfare. While the Soviet made tanks have consistently 
better mobility over longer traveling ranges, the main 
weapon on U.S. built tanks is more accurate and more 
effective at longer gun ranges. In prepared defensive 
positions, the M-60 and M-48 tanks can achieve impressive 
first-round kilis at a range of over 2,000 meters. CUSACGSC, 
heeoso-14) Nevertheless. ASEAN’s qualitative gun advantace 
in combat would most probably be overcome by the sheer 
Quantity of Ingochina’s stocks. With the current ratio of 
armored forces aiong the Thai-Kampuchean border, defending 
Thai forces could expect an attacking tank ratio of at least 
tem to one against them. Reinforcements from other ASEAN 
States, should they be available, would not change this 
ratio significantly. 

A graphic representation of Vietnamese tank holdings in 


comparison with its ASEAN neighbors is shown in Figure II-<2. 
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Figure II-2 Battle Tanks 


Turning to the sea based weapon systems of the region, 
Significant naval craft of both these camps are illustrated 
in Tables II-III and II-IV. While these tables do not 
include all the different ship types of the region, they do 
show the major lot. The largest combat vessel of the 
nations of Southeast Asia is the Frigate, and/or Corvette 
Class. Although new ships are entering the inventories of 
many of the countries, none appear to be advancing beyond 
the Frigate Class platform. This circumstance can be 
expected to remain the regional standard for the rest of 


this century. TABLE II-III shows the nomenclature, country 
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of origin/service, and pertinent pérformance statistics af 


manvy of these kev naval weapon systems. 
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FRIGATES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


TH=Thailand; MY=Malaysia:; 
SOURCES: Jane‘s Fiqhtina Ships 1983-84, 
Jean Labayle Couhat. 
Annapolis: 


Pw Lomi ng Co. 
World 


of the 
Press. 


Lieto 
19S 2fES 4 


Pes = 


FI=Philiopines; 


1983. 


SG sng 


Naval 


Country In Max. Max. 
Ship of Service Ton- Speed Range Main 
Class Origin With nage (knots) (mi/ktS) Armament 
PeryaA II UR VN 920 S32 4,870/10 4x3in /7domm 
YARRGW UK TH/MY 17 Dee eo) 660007 16.2274 2 oleae. 
2x40Omm Botor 
MERMAID UK MY 2,090 2324 4,0900/15 ixilcomm 
4x 20mm 
24% 40mm 
Be Los US TH S364 20 2,400/12 2xlin 74mm 
2x 40mm 
CANNON US te 7s 1,240 19 9,000/12 2x3in 74mm 
6x 40mm 
TACOMA US TH 1,450 18 7,200/12 Sutin 74mm 
4x 40mm 
BARNEGAT wS PI/SVN 1,765 18 9,9000/12 I1xSin 127mm 
SAVAGE US PI/VN Lot 7 Opes OOO Lee et Som. 7 Sin 
=% 20mm 
CLAUD JONES US ID 1,450 22 7,000/12 IxsSin 7émm 
24% 3/7imm 
FATAHILLAH NE ID 1,160 320 4,250/16 1x120mm 
1x 40mm 
4xEXOCET SSM 
PATT IMURA IT ID 930 22 2,400/18 2x3in 8Smm 
4x 22mm 
Boe 100 GE My 1,500 27 3,900/18 1x100mm 
Note: UR=Soaviet Union: Uk=LUnited Kingdom; US=United States; 
NE=Netherlands; IT=Italy: b6=-Germanys VN=Vietnams 


1D=Indonesia. 
tondon: 
Combat Fleets 


Jane's 


Institute 





As can be readily seen under-..the "Country of Origin" 
column, Soviet supply of major surface vessels to the reaicn 
has been negligible. aes and western snioping 
manufacturers clearly lead the arms trade in naval vessels 
for Southeast ASia. HBecause of this situation. Vietnam’s 
Naval inventory has been degraded by the limitations of its 
Soviet source of supply. Moscow’s response toa Hanoi’s 
seagoing security needs has been paoor but with access to 
western equipment both politically and economically out of 
the questicn, Vietnam must rely on the Aussians for what 
little support they can get. The result is that Vietnam's 
surface fleet is aging and is capable of onlv limited 
offshore duties. In sharp cOptrast, the individual 
- countries of ASEAN have growing naval arms with capabilities 
verging on that of some "blue water” navies. 

Tables JII-iII and II-IV show that ASEAN states have 
acquired new vessels Pree larcer gGeck guns. and 
Significantly improved anti-shipping capabilities as opposed 
to the lesser capabilities of Vietnam’s older ships. While 
all of the navies of Southeast Asia were orimarily desianed 


( 


fOr coastal security missions in the past, the increasing 
develcpment of off-shore economic soem appears to be 
changing the direction of naval requirements for the future. 
Illustrative of this future trend. other significant naval 


combat craft of over 100 tons in the Fast Attack Class are 


shown in Table II-IV. 
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TABLE II-IV 


FAST ATTACK NAVAL CRAFT 











Country In Max. Max. 
Ship at Service Ton- Speed Range Main 
Class Oriqin With nage (knots) (mi/kts) Armament 

SHERSHEN UR VN 180 435 BSO0/30 4x2Omm 

4-Torpedos 
OSA II UR VN =10 ao Q00/20 4x 2Omm 

4-STYX% 
FERDANA FR MY 234 7 B800/25 1xS/7mm 

tx 40mm 

ZX EAGCET 
RATCHARIT IT il oo Bo 2,9000/15 1x7émm 

1x 40mm 

4v%EXOcET 
S) ee SW My 240 o8 1,050/14 ixs7mm 

1x40mm 

4x EXOCET 
PSrmM SK ID/PI 120 oe 2,0G0/17 2¢30mm 

wee AGE 1 
Soe. a7, SG [6 410 28 1,200/20 1x76mim 

2x 40mm 
WASPADA SG OR Lao a2 1,.200/14 23x3Omm 

ex EXOCET 
PRABRARAPAK SG TH 224 41 2,900/12 1xs7mm 

1x 4Oomm 

JX GABRIEL 
TNC/FPER 45 SG SG6 as 28 2,000/12 1ixs/7mm 

1x 40mm 

~x GABRIEL 
Type A/& Si SG 100 oe 1,200/20 1%40mm 

2x 20mm 
eee eee ee 
Note: UR=Soviet Unions FR=France: IT=Italv: SW=Sweden; 
Sk=South Korea: SG=Sinaapore: VN=Vietnam:s MY=Malaysia; 


TH=Thailand: ID=Indonesia: FPIl=Fhilippiness; BR=Brunei. 
SOURCES: Jane's Fighting Shios 1982-64, 1983. London: Jane's 
Publishing Co. Ltd.: Jean Labayle Couhat, ed.. Combat Fleets 
of the World 1982/83, 1982. Annapolis: Naval Institute 
Press. 
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Note that maval craft with EXOCET/GABRIEL weapons are 
all newer vessels, many of which are products of “state of 
the art" technology and design. These ships are vastly 
superior to older vessels armed with STYX and torpedoes. 

This graphic display of regional naval strengths 
illustrates the closer balance of power that exists between 
the two camps in naval forces. The totals indicated in 


Figure II-3 includes all significant combat craft afloat. 


REGIONAL NAVAL CRAFT BALANCE 1985-1984 
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Figure II-3 Regional Naval Balance 


As this comparison shows, naval power is the one area 1n 
which the combined strengths of the ASEAN states overshadows 
that of Vietnam. Additionally, the general quality of ASEAN 


equipment both in terms of technology and maintenance far 
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eutstrios what Hanoi can cee. my a small portian af 
fe=Ghem Ss maval force are fit for sea duty. This is due in 
part to its lack of disciplined maintenance and the paucity 
of spare parts. The Vietnamese Navy also suffers from the 
lack of fuel stocks necessary for reqular deep water 


exercises. The combination of these factors has severely 


degraded the Overall combat readiness and operaticna 
capabilities of Hanoi’s naval force.CJane’s Fiahtineg 


Ships, 1983-84] 

Vietnamese deficiencies aside, the lack of military 
unity among ASEAN members tends to neutralize their naval 
advantages. Thus, the regional balance of power in naval 
forces remains at rougn parity between the two camps. 
However, should the ASEAN countries decide to pool their 
resources at some future date, the naval balance could swing 
decisively into their court. 

Combat air power in Southeast Asia is the last area 
Of weapon svstems critical to an understanding of the 
regional military imbalance. 

Yietnam is clearly attempting to improve not only the 
Size of its air fleet but also the sophistication ana 


operational capability of its air force. Saviet deliveriss 


rt 


east 19530 include 
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ef sophisticated new alrcraf since at 
Olso—Zeent/FLObGGER E: MIG-21IMF/FISHBED J; amewou-eey7EitTTeR € 


multipurpose fighter aircraft.CJacobs, (Sentember) 1982:49] 
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Baeitionally, [aehCati ovomethatee Hanoi. 1S )ateemecina ta 
develop the means to project their power over a longer range 
imciude the fact that Soviet advisors may be ‘training 
Vietnamese pilots to fly TU-14& BADGERS on reconnaissance 
missions over the South China Sea.CPike, (April) 19983:32-39] 

ASEAN countries are likewise attempting to uporade their 
respective air forces. This effort has been progressina 
Slowly, RAowever, due to budgetary constraints and the 
sometimes reluctant participation of western arms suppliers. 
A case in point 16 the recent difficulty that Thailand has 
had in obtaining the U.S.-made F-1i6 fighter to modernize its 
ae tTorce. 

Thus, the ASEAN states are somewhat behind Vietnam in 
acquiring mew air frames and the latest air weaponry. The 
aging ASESN ‘air forces and the limited numbers of aircraft 
operationally avallable downarades Chelc Situation 
considerably. In an actual combat environment, Vietnam 
could probably maintain a local air superiority ratio of at 
least 2 to 1 over any regional opponent. As there are no 
Signs of any significant change to this situation in the 
near future, the present imbalance of air forces can also be 
expected to continue for some time to came. 

TABLE II-V shows the major high perfarmance combat 
aircraft of Southeast Asia. This table is inclusive of all 


of tne jet capable combat aircraft of the region. 





TABLE II-V 


COMBAT AIRCRAFT OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 








Max. Combat 





Country fn Level Radius Typical 
Aircraft of Service Speed (Hi—Lo—-Hi ) Combat 
Model Type Origin With (km/hr) (nm) load 
feo-1l7 Ftr UR VN el ace SoC 2x2imm Cannons 
2X250 ka Bombs 
Bao .o Ftr/int UR VN 1,452 635 2x30nm Cannons 
2“x2o00 kq Bombs 
Mmee-ei FPtr/her WR VN 2ygeorQ 200-400 ix22mn Cannons 
ave /ePMa/ 1 s/ MF ZXATOLLS 
24500 ka Hombs 
Su+72 ord/Atk UR VIN ie OO Sel sa -iSe7 2%20mm Cannons 


“xXo00 ka Bombs 
247350 kg Hombs 


Ssu—20 GBrd/AtKk UR VN ak 70 240 2x30mnm Cannons 

=%900 ka Bombs 
paibose > Ftrvimr UK VN 2445 400-700 Ix2imm Cannons 
BN SxAPEX/APHIDs 


2x750 ka Bombs 
F-SA/S Ftr/ame US TH/FI/VN 1,400 485-495 2x20mm Cannons 


=xAIM—-9s 

2x225 kg Bamos 
Sewer Ftr/7Bnr US TH/PI/MY 1,640 480-370 4%450 kg Homos 

ID/SG/VN 4xBULLEUFSs 

A-45 Pim / Boe US ID/5G 1,962 400-600 2x20mm Cannens 

4x40 xq Bombs 
E-9 mer/int US ia 1,600 rape 4x20mm Cannons 

Zines 


Note: UR=Soviet Unions US=lUInited States: VN=Vietnain;s 
TH=Thailand; FI=Fhiliopiness MY=Malavsia; IV=Indonesia; 
SG=Singapore. 

SOURCES: Tom Gervasi,. Arsenal of Democracy Il, i9Gi. New 
York: Grove Press: Jane‘’s All the World’s Aircraft 1°32-84, 
1983. London: Jane’s Publishing Company Ltd. 


A graphic representation of the entire combat aircratt 


holdinas of the countries of the region is shown in Fiacure 





Meafe tnlSs includes both high performance and propeller 


driven combat airplanes. 
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CUMBAT AIRCRAFT STRENGTHS 1963-1984 
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Figure II-4 Combat Aircraft 


The foregoing tables and figures clearly display the 
comparative strengths and weaknesses of the region’s armed 
forces. They also show that in the event of open conflict 
between Vietnam and any ASEAN country, a military 
unification of ASEAN would be almost a prerequisite to 
immediate survival. Perhaps even more significantly, this 
imbalance tends to indicate that none of the non-communist 
nations in Southeast Asia could long sustain their 
independence against a determined military assault, without 


the assistance of the United States and the West. 
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This then sets the stage for an examination of how 
Vietnam uses the regional imbalance of military power to 
achieve 1ts goals in Southeast Asia. AS will be shown. the 
methods of Hanoi’s qoal achievement are often pursued at the 


expense of ASEAN’s interests. 


BR. THE VIETNAMESE MILITARY THREAT. 

Unfortunately, the massive size of Vietnam’s army has 
tempted the leadership in Hanoi to embark on dangerous 
courses of adventurism in the use (or misuse) of PAVN. FAVN 
has been used in the recent past for several offensive 
Operations to include the invasion and occupation of three 
formerly soavereian neiaqnbors, and the ‘continuina 
intimidation of a fourth. 

Vietnam’s armed threat to Southeast Asia can be broken 
down into three qeneral catagories: Subversion, Border 
war/Incursions, and outright Military Invasion. Vietnam is 
experienced in the conduct of all three. 

1. Subversion. 

From the end of World War II throuah the 1970's, the 
nations of Southeast ASia were Srimarily faced with internal 
s@€curity threats ofr subversion. While the armed  insuroadent 
mevaments ot the region were originally formed as 
nationalist efforts to oust western colonialism. many arouns 
remainec in the post-colonial era. The majoritv of these 


remnant insurgents were communist organizations dedicated 





ee eo. 


not to nationalism but to the destruction of non-communist 
matiaqnal governments. 

The communist government of Vietnam has often bean 
instrumental in supporting, directing, and in seme cases 
lending combat forces to many of the post World war 
suBbversilv@® oraqanizatians in the region. This activity 
decreased By the end of the 70’‘s due to Hanoi’s split with 
reking and their subsequent Pre-occupation with 
conventional wars with both China and Kamouchea. For ail 
intents and purposes, Vietnamese support to covert 
operations had come to an end by 1979. 

Vietnam's move into the Sovist camo in 1978 further 
added to the rapid decline of subversion in the ASEAN 
countries. Hanoil’s swing to Moscow served to exacerbate 
Sino-Soviet differences in the ranks of the various reqianal 
cemmunist parties. This, in turn, ied to internal 
fractionization and, as in Thailand’s case, mass defections 
to the ASEAN authorities. CHeaton, 1982:755-7984] The decline 
Of Chinese, Soviet, and Vietnamese support to ASEAN's 
insurgent groucs has allowed the indigenous governments to 
bring the problem under control. In many cases the ASEAN 
states have been able to virtually eracicate the insurgent 
threat. 

Fresently, continuing military pressure on the 


Chinese-Vietnamese border and the problems of occupation in 





both Laos and Kampuchea seems to te fully occupying Hanoi’s 
attentions. should these conditions change, however, and 


Molitical motivations dictate it, Vietnam could decide to 


i 


renew subversive activities abroad at any time. As Suqlas 


1B 


Fike points out, Vietnam has the "...proven ability to forge 
and manage an organizational (insuraent) weapon and make its 
will felt at considerable Gistance. "(Pike, (November ) 
Pools: 6] While keeping this in mind, the current Vietnamese 
Chreat of large scale subversion directed against ASEAN 
appears to be sliaht. 

Much of the reported subversive activity aloncae the 
TRai-Malaysian boarder may be related to other dissident 
Groups. Although generally spoken of under the broad brush 
of " communist activity,” many oopesition group attacks oan 
both Thai and Malaysian government positions are perpetrated 
by Muslim separatists. Being Muslim. these oraanizations 
get their sustenance from other than communist suppliers. 
Mo evidence as yet unearthed indicates that suppliers of 
Musiim separatist groups have any connection with Hanoi. 
The Vietnamese subversive threat should, therefcre. not be 
confused with the Muslim movement. Other than creating a 


enerai atmosphere oat instability fare the legitimate 


i) 


authorities, the two groups are both separate and distinct 
Of DUrpOose. 
Fockets of remainina communist insurgent activity. 


including elements of the Communist Party of Thailand (CFT), 
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and segments of the Malaysian Communist Farty (MCP/CFM) in 
Feninsular Southeast Asia are shown in Appendix BD. Map 2. 
=. Border War/Incursions. 

Border warfare has been an angoing problem along the 
Thai-Kampuchean border for many hundreds of years. However, 
Vietnamese operations alonq that boundary are ae fairly 
recent ohenomena. Since 1979, most Vietnamese military 
activities have been focused on the pursuit and destruction 
of ousted kampuchean forces. fhese forces have been 
operating against Vietnam from strongholds along the Thai- 
Kampuchean border. Hanoi’s border campaians until mid 1980 
had followed a fairly regular pattern of extensive defensive 
and limited offensive operations against exile forces within 
Kampuchea. 

This pattern of Vietnamese border operations 7 on 
drastic new praporticns an June 22, 1980. Elements of the 
Vietnamese 7Sth Infantry Division crossed the international 
border and engaged regular Thai Army trocps in a pitched 
battle lasting more than 24 tours. While the total 
strenath of the Vietnamese forces an the ground in Thailand 
probably never exceeded more than 250 troops. two Thai 


Villages and two Eampuchean refugee camps were overrun. 


Thailand was forced to use helicopter gunships. jet 
fighters, and tanks to push the Vietnamese back. Thai 
Casualties inciuded 22 killed and 28 wounded. Vietnamese 





losses were estimated at 75 killed.{Niksch. (February) 
ed 2 oo Appendix D, Map 3 shows the general cisoosition 
ef Thai and Vietnamese forces in the border area. The site 
of the June 2rd incursion is indicated by an arrow. 

MOre recently, on the 24th of March 1984, the 
Vietnamese conducted another maior cross-border ooeration 
that involved even larger forces. This time. at least two 
regiments of the Vietnamese 207th and 302nd Infantry 
Divisions were reported to have conducted a sweep of a large 
exile camo near Preah Vihear, in the Donarek 
Mountains.CMeBbeth, (12 April) 1964:12j j%q he location of the 
attack was inside Thai territory, but directed against the 
base camp qf the Khmer Rouge 612th and 616th Divisions. 
Aithcuagh reperts on this incident are sketchy, it anpnears 
that the involvement of Thai forces was limited to artillerv 
exchanges adqainst a small concentratian of Vietnamese 
infantry and a few tanks. Thai officials claim to have 
destroved two Viet tanks with artillery fire on Thai soil 
and kiiled un to S30 Yietnamese soldiers. Thal sources 
reported their casualties as licht with onlv five killed and 
possibly 30 wounded.Cibid., :i14] 

While in both af these cases the Vietnamese 
eventually withdrew from Thai territory. the lesson their 
actions demonstrated has been more than clear. Hanoi has 
the military force and the resolution to engineer border 


Operations where and when they are deemed politically 





necessary. In previous incidents of cross-torder 
operations, Hanoi clearly intended not only to gestrov 
bothersome Fampuchean querrillas but also to intimidate 
Thailand’s anti-Vietnamese leadership. Feriodic reminders 
of Vietnamese military capabilities and their willinaness to 
act are no coubt designed to force a more accomodating 
attitude from Thailand, as well as from the ASEAN states in 
eeneral. Smaller scale lessons in intimidation. such as 
periodic artillery shellings of Thal Villages and 
Rampuchean refugee camps, continue. Border incidents and 
the threat of additional incursions remain a source of 
Grave concern for the Thal government. 
oe Invasion. 

Vietnam's threat of a partial, or full scales 
Invasion 15 another threat that 15 confined at this time to 
Thailand. This has not alwavs been the case however. 

Vietnam's current military momentum was initiated in 
1975 with Hanol’s invasion and conquest of the former 
Republic of South Vietnam. The success of this effort 
followed nearly 30 years of constant warfare against the 
South. with a cost of millions of lives and dollars in war 
associatad xpenditures. Estimates of the number of war 
related deaths in South Vietnam alone between 17460 and 1975 


are over the two million mark.CSivard, 19382:is5] 
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Destruction of the government of the South did not 
satisfy the Hanoi leadershio’s thirst for territory. 
Following consolidation, the Vietnamese once again focused 
attention on their immediate neighbors, Laos and Kampuchea. 

Vietnamese Occupation of Laos was formally 
acknowledged under the provisions of the Vietnam-Laos Treaty 
of Friendship and Co-operation signed by the cammunist 
@aovernments of both countries in 1978. This document lent a 
legal air to a Vietnamese presence which had been in-country 
since at least the early 1950’s. However, under the 
provisions of the 1978 treaty, the status of Laos has bean 
reduced to that of a Vietnamese vassal state. This 
relationship is further insured by the continued oresence 
Of Vietnamese combat troaps throughout the country. 

The Vietnamese invasion and occupation of Kampuchea 
in 1979 followed a more conventional pattern sf modern 
warfare than tactics used in the past. Hanoi conducted a2 
Blitzkrieg attack which engulfed the eastern half of the 
country and reached the headquarters of the former 
government in FhRnom Fenh in just iS davys.CChanda, (19 
January? 97721073 The remainder of the unfortunate state 
took somewhat lonaer to overrun with comcelete control still 
lacking today in some areas. Tronicallv. Vietnam's 
continuing etforts to consolidate their positican in 


Kampuchea are being hampered by the same type of guerrilla 





subversion that was long Lice Stock-in-tpade. Of — the 
Vietnamese themselves. 

In their efforts to settle the Kamouchean issue in 
their favor. Vietnam’s current military target has often 
been Thailand. While unlikely, Hanoi does have the military 
capability to launch an overwhelming invasion of Thailand. 

In 1965. Janice and William Fain of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company, conducted a simulated invasion study of 


Thailand, using a communist force configuration similar toa 


“hat available to Hanoi. They conciuded that without 
outside reinforcement. the Royal Thai Army would ba 
avercome in less than thirty days.{Fain, 1965] While the 
present status of the Thai Armad Forces should enable them 


to be somewhat more respansive to an invasion attempt today. 
sneer numbers cf, Vietnamese troops that could be committed 
£9 such an effort would inevitably achieve the same results 
Poe tne 1960's. 

Yietnam currently has only a limited capability to 
project their power cutside of the Indochina-TRailand border 
area. While this precludes the immediate threat of 
Vietnamese invasion of any of the other countries of ASEAN 
at this time. this situation may be rapidiv changing. 
Continuing Soviet efforts to arm Vietnam with sophisticated 
WeaDOnN systems could give Hano1 the necessarvy orojection 
capability in a very few vears. The Soviets are also 


undoubted] v furthering Vietnam’s capabilities in this 
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regard by Building their data base of strategic intelligence 
gathered from recular Soviet reconnaissance flicahts based 
out of Cam Ranh Bay. 

One other area of potential Vietnamese threat to 
ASEAN exists in the area of offshore territorial disoutes. 
Vietnam 1s in territorial contention concerning several 
islands in the Spratly group, and offshore Continental Shelf 
claims in the South China Sea as far south as the Natuna 
Islands (See Appendix D, Map 4). As indicated previously. 
Vietnam maintains only a limited capability to defend and 
support the islands that it currently occupies in the 
spratlys. However, as the potential for oil and natural aas 
exploitation grows in the area, Vistnamese ambitians mav 
bring them inta Aeck conflict with ASEAN contenders for 


the same resources. Appendix D, Map 3S shows the range of 


ontestants presently occupying islands in the Spratlvs. 


C. ASEAN’S MILITARY RESPONSE. 

ASEAN’s military response to Vietnam’s conventional arms 
buildup is tempered by the fact that ASEAN is not a formal 
military alliance. Therefore, military responses to the 
Indochinese® threat have been technically pursued AS 
individual eafrorts. However, the pattern of independent 
action conducted by ASEAN members has Deen carefully 
orchestrated to be complementary to group securityv goals. 


The members of ASEAN use many informal mechanisms to achieve 


A 
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a unified SPOSlEleEn. GW SecumIEY 1s5sues.. Thus. whils 
preserving their image of a non-military alliance. ASEAN is 
invelved in many Military/security asscciations. 


Military responses by ASEAN members to security threats 


have historically been two-dimensional. The ite ot 
dimension 1s A well established web of interlsockina 
bilateral and multilateral security arranaqements with 


Outsid® powers. 

Thailand and the FPhilippines have maintained extensive 
military aid and security ties with the United States since 
the early i950s. Both are siqnatories of the Manila Pact of 
1954 which provided for mutual consultation and protection 
hetween these countries and the United States, Australie. 
New Zealand, and Great Sritain. The Fhilippines is also 
linked to the United States under a bilateral Mutual Defense 
Treaty (MDT) signed in 1951.€Chatham House, 1956] 

Malaysia and Singapor2 were parties to the Five Power . 
Defence Arrangement (FFDA)D of 1971, which includes 
Australia, New Zealand, and Great Britain. Critical aspects 
OF this treaty include provision for an Intearated Air 
Cefance Svstem (IADS). Military Advisory Groups iMAGS),. and 
Marticication in regular joint exercises. Australia and New 
Zealand station token forces in both Malaysia and Sinaaoore 
under the Pravisions of this arrangement. CRichardson,. 


(October) 1982:47)7 
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Recently, Thailand has been -mentioned as a potential 
sixth member of the FFDA. While not aio former Commonweaith 
country, Bangkok has expressed some interest in the FFDA in 
fegerd> (9 bolstering its position against Vietnamese and 
Soviet xpansionism in the region.CIndorf. (15 September) 
feos: 28-29 1 

Brunei, the newest member of ASEAN, had ai formal 
arrangement with Great Britain since 1959 for its security 
needs. Although independent since January 1984. Brunei 
hosts a British Gurkna Regiment deaeplaved at the oil fields 
Of Seria.C"Brunei," 1985:633 This force is in addition to 
the smail military force indigenous to the Kingdom. 

Indonesia is the only nation of ASEAN that has no formel 
derense treaties with any other state. It does. ncwever. 
maintain several military aid agreements with other 
countries including the United States, the Philiopines. and 
Singapore.CBunge, 1953: 247-244] 

The second dimension of ASEAN member’s militarv response 
is)6 6(that.6Uof)6C CU establishing) unilateral security initiatives, 
designed to link the variscus ASEAN states together an an 
informal basis. The major initiatives opresentiv underway 
fall into four general cateqoriss: 

1. Silateral security aareements/exchanages. to include 
periodic joint military exercises. 


2. Unilateral strategic repositioning of mational defense 
assets. 
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=. Armed forces modernizatidgn™™” proarams. presentiv 
underway in all of the ASEAN countries. 


4. An attempt on the part of ASEAN members to ¢s te 
newly procured weapon systems, all of which are be 
obtained from western sources. 

Typical of the many informal security arrangements among 
the ASEAN countries is the long standing cross-border 


arrangement between Malaysia and Tnailand. Tris 


relationship is designed to combat communist insuraqents 


operating in the wilderness area separating their 
Geuntries. Malaysia has a Similar arranaqement with 
Indonesia Se, combat subversive activity in East 


Malaysia.{Rau, 1982:28) 

Singapor2= 1s another ASEAN country that maintains a 
variety of special arrangements owith other free Asian 
nations. Singapore has had Aa role in assisting Thailand 
with its counterinsurgency efforts since at least the earlv 
19790s.Cindorf,., (September) LVeares J Singapore also trains 
many officers on other Asian nations, and maintains 


facilities for this function in Erunei, Thailand, the 


- 


> 


FRHiliopines,and Taiwan. (Singapore, 1982:20] 

Indonesia frequently participates in training programs 
and operational exercises with ASEAN members and other 
regional actors. Thev have been involved in exercises with 
Australia, New Zealand, France, Great Britain. and India. 


Indonesia also cooperates with Sinagapore on Various 





intelligence and security matters.fRichardson, (November ) 


pees? Sa: 
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In the area of strategic resositionina. Thailand, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia have undertaken unilateral steos to 
present a more credible defense to the Soviet—-backed 
Vietnamese threat. Thailand has, for obvious reasons, 
denioved most of its artillery and armored units closer to 
the Thai-Kampuchean border since 1979. These units are 
arranged in-depth to provide defensive blocking positions 
alone the mast likely invasion routes between the border and 
Rangkok. 

Malaysia has likewise taken measures to improve its 
forward defensive posture towards Indochina. Kuala Lumpur 
has given some pricrity in recent vears to uparading the air 
and naval facilities at Labuan in East Malavsia. (Nathan. 
fPeoo:s 7/83 This important base supports many of Malavsia’s 
security interests east of the Malay Feninsula. including 
operations involving the nation’s claims in the South China 
Sea. Malaysia recently reinforced its territorial ciaims 
these by stationing troops on a smali atoll of the Soratly 


nes, Terumbu Layang Lavang.(C0as, 1982:40)}] As Vietnamese 


fu 
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troons occupy islands only ae short distance from Terumbu 


Lavan 


Layana, this represents Malayvsia’s most forwerd 


i 


deployment towards Indochina. 
Indonesia has also improved its strategic posture. 


Jakarta recently opened a major advance air and naval base 
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on the island of Bunguran, in the ‘Natuna Group. This base 
(Ranal) 15 an excellent early warning position. allowing 
Indonesian forces surveillance and Strike cacabilitv 
throughout the exclusive economic zone (EEZ) of the Scuth 
China Sea. CHowarth, 1983:1751) Ranail is located lees than 
430 miles south of mainland Vietnam. 

Concerning modernization efforts. all of the ASEAN 
countries are involved to some ceqree in programs to 
improve the conventional effectiveness of their rescective 
armed forces. This has continued since atleast the mid-70s. 
stimulated in large part bv the growing menace of Vietnam 
and the Soviet presence in Indochina. 

Following the 1779 Vietnamese invasion and occupation of 
Kamouchea, ali the ASEAN countries became serilouslv 
interested their defenses. Same, such as Thailand = and 
Malaysia, have reason to feel directly threatened bv 
Vietnam, vet the other members have been equally interested 
in improving their defensive capabilities. 

AS an indicator of the timing and seriousness of this 
interest, Table II-VI shows the military expenditures of the 


Original five members of ASEAN from 1975 to 19782. 
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Thailand Malaysia Singapore Indonesia Fhiliopvines 

YEAR Millions of U.S. Dollars 

i775 a 683 es tooo Tie 
to /S oe 647 =BO 1270 Fat 
1977 745 349 454 1419 2d 
1978 BOO ES 442 1404 UO 
7/9 942 7783 457 1784 6435 
19°80 L100 1006 u?78B 2100 te 
19781 1210 1447 7O7 2490 Gee 
tgs. 1427 2O77 aa ea 2o 878 
19383 1562 n/a n/a n/a n/a 


ASEAN MILITARY EXPENDITURES, 


TABLE II-VI-- 


1975-19835 


Note: n/a=fiqures not vet available. 7 
SOURCES: World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers 1971- 


1980, (March) 1983. Washington, D.C.:U.5. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency:52-69: The Military Balance 1980, 1 a ae 
2 1982-1984. LPoO—-ilgas. London: The International 


Institute for Strategic Studies. 


Defense expenditures by all ASEASN governments increased 


sharply just after 1979. While this rise may not be totallv 


attributable to Vietnam’s conflicts during 1979, they must 


must certainly account for a significant share. The mest 


dramatic rise i defense commitments has been that of 


Malaysia’s. with a total increase by 1982 of aver 300 


percent of their 1975 spending. While fiqures for 1983 are 


not available for all otf the ASEAN countries. Thalland’s 


increase for 1982 is probably indicative of the continuing 


soending trend towards more and better defensive weapan 


svstems. 





Figure II-5. presents a graphic picture of total ASEAN 


military expenditures from 1975 to 1982. 


Hsean Defense Expenditures 1975-192 
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Figures Ii-S Total ASEAN Defense Expenditures 


As this graphic illustrates, military soending by ASEAN 


countries rose toa (U.S. ) $8.170 billion dollars by 1982, 
thus showing a total increase of over 200 percent of the 
amount spent for the same purpose in 1975. This’ trend 


appears to be continuing. 


With the upgrading and purchase of new weapon systems, 
the ASEAN states are also attempting to standardize their 
individital arsenals. In the past, this was more the 


offshoot of purchases from the same Western arms suppliers 
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than from any Glanned effort on the... part of ASEAN members. 
This may be chanding. however, as a number of the countries 


are voicina interest in intecrating their militar 


« 


equioment.€Richardson,. (November) 1982:57] 


D. EXTERNAL MILITARY INTERESTS. 

External military interests and policies in the reaqion 
can be divided into two basic cateaqories: militarv 
presence/physical assistance in the region. and military 
aid. While many countries can be listed as participating in 
arms transactions with Southeast Aslan nations, this 
discussion will be limited to those directly involved in the 
reqion as a military presence. This narrows the field to 
four of the more signiticant external actors; Australia, 
the United States, China, and the Soviet Unicn. 

Australia maintains a permanent Air Squadron of MIRAGE 
fighters, and a detachment of two F-3 ORION reconnaissance 
aircraft at Butterworth, Malaysia. Butterworth is also the 
headquarters of the Inteaqrated Air Defence System (IADS), 
which 1S manned in part by Australian personnel. CHewish. 
1979:219] Australia also stations up ey eiaqht Roval 
Australian Air Force (RAGF?>? fighters at Tengah. Sinaapoare, 
Meare eaeting basis from Butterworth.Clibid., :220] While 
not deploved in numbers that present a realistic deterrence 
to reqional threats, Australia’s presence does reoresent a 


tangible link with Western powers. 
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AS provided under the Military Bases Agreements of 1974 
and 1979, the United States maintains a substantial military 
presence in the Fhilippines. The two most important bases 
are Subic Rav, headquarters of the U.S. Seventh Fleet: and 
Clark Air base, headquarters of the 12th Air Force. 

Subic Bay plays host to between six and seven attack 
alrcraft carriers, S37 other majar Sims = warfare 
combatants, 39 attack submarines, and 32 amphibious vessels. 
The Seventh Fleet also operates several P—-se  ORiaN 
reconnaissance aircraft out of Cubi Point Naval Air Station. 
Fermanent American personnel stationed at Subic Bay nears 
the 6,000 figure.CBerry, 1982:13] 

Clark Air Base is a major air logistics support facility 
and the home station for several U.S. Airforce squadrons. 
It houses two fighter/interceptor squadrons of some 48 F-4E 
FHANTOM fighters, 19 F-S TIGER IIs and four T-38A TALON 
trainers, combined with a tactical airlift wing of 146 C-130 
HERCULES, and three C-9A NIGHTINGALES. Clark also supports 
an aerospace rescue and recovery sauadron of four HH-3E 
JOLLY GREEN GIANTS. U.S. military personnel stationed 
here number close to $,000.Cfibid.. :12] 

cpeyond the 1979 cunitive invasion of Vietnam, China's 
military involvement in Southeast Asia has been low-keved in 
the modern era. China had maintained 14-29,600 roadbuilding 
personnel in northern Laos from at least the early 60s to 


late in 1978. While the military orientation of this effort 
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has been questioned. the road construction itself was 
@eeeeceed by antiaircraft artillery installations. Whitaker. 
Bey es 25i dl Additionally, the military implications of this 
road (which was planned to link China and the Lactian 
capital of Vientiane) were extremely disturbing to ASEAN 
countries, especially Thailand. 

More recently, China’s involvement has been confined to 
material and training support to anti-aqovernment aroups in 
LAOS, Kampuchea, and possibly Vietnam. China has 
allowed the establishment of several resistance camos near 
the Lao Border in southwest Yunnan Province. Groups such as 


the Sip Song Panna Division, and the Daizu Zizhizhou (Thai 


Feople’s Autonomous Prefecture) are reportediy 
headquartered nere. (Gunn, LOB So Laotian querrilla 
leaders still active against the current =Indochinese 


governments such as Vang Pao, Kong Le. and Fhoumi Novasan 
all appear to be recieving some measure of support fram 
Reijing.CChanda, (246 March) 1982:44]7 

Continuing Chinese support to Kamouchean resistance 
groups has probably been the most significant factor 
sustaining military opoposition in Kampuchea since 1979, 
This supoort is mostlv limited to small arms and ammunition. 
Though initially confined to the Khmer Rouge, Chinese 
assistance has also been extended to the EPNLF- and 


Sinanoukist exiles in recent months. A few Chinese 
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vadvisors" were stationed in Kampuchea durino the Fol Fot 
Khmer Rouge regime, and though unconfirmed, some may still 
be in Democratic Kampuchean (DK) camos todav. 

soviet involvement in the region was mostly limited to 
military aid and support to friendly non-communist. and 
communist governments up to 1979. This circumstance then 
changed when Vietnam aqranted Moscow major basing riahts for 
alr and naval assets of the Saviet Far East Fleet. This 
develcoed in response to the Sino-Vietnamese conflict in 
February, with Hanoi probably feeling that Soviet presence 
on Vietnamese soil would act as a substantial deterrent to 
Chinese ambitions. By September 1979, the Soviets had at 
least 15 warshiops oan station ‘at Cam Ranh Eav. and a 
gcecachment of TU-95 BEAR and TU-16 BADGER reconnaissance 
aircraft at Cam Ranh and Da Nang air bases. This militarv 
presence has been in Vietnam ever since. estimates of 
RUSS1aN Military and civilian advisors stationed in Vietnam 
range from 53,000 to 8,000. CManthorpe, 1990:1171] BY 1 7o0. 
Soviet AN-1iS CUB pilots were actively engaged in flying 
transoort missions for Hanoi to inciude support to combat 


trooos inside Kampuchea. Also bv 1980, Soviet advisors were 


active in both the Navy and the Air Force training 
Vietnamese personnel for increased operational roles. 
Russian specialists have also been noted in various 


positions assisting the operation of major port facilities. 


such as those at Hainhong Harbor.CFRIS YB, (12 March) 1982) 
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Qther 5o0viet projects ae the area include the 
construction of a Communications monitoring station at Cam 
Ranh Bav: a Similar installation at Kompona Sam. in 
Kampuchea: and the conversion of the port facility at Ream. 


Kampuchea into a deep water harbor.CHosmer and Wolfe. 
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=e SUMMARY. 

Clearly. the foregoing evidence shows that the current 
balance Of military npower in Sceutheast Asia is heavily 
weighted towards the Indochina Bloc. Vistnam. under the 
tutelage of the Soviet Union. has amassed military strenath 
far in excess of that needed for normal defensive curovoses. 
This, and the ideoloayv of the men behind Viesetnam’s military 
machine. present a "clear and present danger" to the 
stabilittv Southeast Asia. 

While Hanoi’s plans for the future® are unclear. i1ts 
Military capabilities have put them in a position to dictate 
military terms when other methods of political manueverinas 
failed. As this will continue to be unacceptable to the 
ASEAN states, some alternative must be found. The following 
cnapter on political mechanisms of interacticn will address 


this problem. 





Itt. THE POLITICAL ARENA 


AS in the military arena of interactive national 
interests, imbalance is characteristic of the political 
arena also. Political power in Southeast Asia is unequally 
divided between the two polar factions. This cantributes to 
regional instability, which increases the potential for war. 
linlike the military arena, however, the balance of power in 
the political sphere of interaction has often been weighted 
in favor of the ASEAN countries, and against Indochina. 
Vietnam 1S aware of its inadequacies in this arena and 
frequently feels threatened by ASEAN’s political successes. 
Additionally, Hanoi’s leaders are subject to the same 
misgivings about their neighbors that afflicts all communist 
regimes. In essence, they are convinced that the rest of 
the world is out to get them. Consequently, the potential 
for instability in the reqion frequently rises in direct 
Propertion to the degree in which Vietnam/Indochina feels 
threatened by ASEAN’s political maneuverings. 

This chapter examines the nature of the present 
Political impasse in Southeast Asia through a discussion 
comparing the governmental evolution of each faction, and 
Its currant national interests. The diplomatic environment 
is then examined in terms of the political threat that 
ASEAN ’s policies represent to Vietnam/Indochina, followed by 


a discussion of Hanoi’s strategy to caunter this threat. 
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Panall’y . there is a brief look “at external Beli taveal 


interests and policies as they influence regional issuss. 


A. THE POLITICAL IMPASSE: A CONFLICT OF IDEOLOGIES. 
Probably the most significant obstacle to resolution of 
the differences between ASEAN and Indochina today. is the 
perception that each side holds towards political conduct in 
Pursuit of national interests. Stated another way, the 
present impasse between ASEAN and Indcechina is more or less 
a function of substantially differing ideologies. These 
ideological differences extend to almost every aspect of 
internal and external political activity. 
1. The Political Heritage of ASEAN. 
While the six cauntries of ASEAN have diverse 
ethnic, cultural and linguistic backgrounds, thev share a 
common heritage of traditionalist Reena ah and modcern 
western influence. Many cultural traditions extending back 
thousands oft vears are still very important to ASEAN 
societies today. Added eas this is the institutional 
influence that the West has imparted over the last few 
centuries. This combination of attributes has given the 
9cvernments of ASEAN a western ideological patina, which 
overlays the natural harmony of traditional Southeast Asian 
life styles. This means that the ASEAN countries subscribe 
to an often loose centralization of political power, 


allowing extensive individual freedom in many endeavors. 
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Furthermore, ASEAN governments rely heavily on traditicnali 
customs and ethics to insure a proper attituce af tne 
populace towards achieving national goals. 

Thess countries Nave confidence in their own 
abilities to govern themselves. Lona standing historical 
institutions of the paternal God-King. and/or dictatorial 
strongman, greatly influence modern ASEAN governments. Most 
of these systems still incorporate such elements of 
leadership in varying degrees, in a unigue blend of lacal 
despotism and quasi-democracy. ASEAN governments are often 
formed around the traditional paternal strongman who rules a 
generally westernized open society, through a bureaucracy of 
elites. 

#. Vietnam's Folitical Heritage. 

Vietnam, shares some of the same patterns oat 
Government, But with variations. Vietnam has often been 
subject to, or run by foreign pecime es Gacoe long pericds of 
time. China has been the main subjugating force in this 
regard since at least i111 8.C., when Nam Viet was 
incorporated into the Han Chinese Empire. (Duiker, 1995:15] 
During the frequently harsh thousand year rule of China aver 
Vietnam, Chinese culture and political infiuence was 
literally beaten into the often rebellious populace. During 
this period of domination, Vietnam developed a mixture of 


Confucian loyalty and Mencian rebelliousness. strong 
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Characteristics of both of these factors are seen in the 
Vietnamese ethos of todav. 

Chinese influence Mav also account for the 
traditional Vietnamese adherence to a centralized form of 
government. William Duiker, notes that modern Vietnamese 


socialism "...like its Confucian predecessor, (has) found 


much Eo lmltate in its great neighbor. 
Pima. Cibid.,:126] Additionally, Vietnam was frequently 
divided into warring factions throughout its history, and 
one or another faction was usually ruled bv a dominant 
family or emperor with dictatorial power. Thus, the current 
obsessive Vietnamese concern with strict erganization and 
totalitarian rul2 is no stranger to Vietnam. 

Yietnam’s paranoia about external powers also has 
nistorical roots. Besides fending off the Chinese. the 
Vietnamese have often been involved in wars against other 
expanding Southeast Asian cultures. In many cases these 
Wars were prosecuted in an etfort, not oniy to Survive, but 
fo expand Vietnamese civilization. Vietnam Ras learned aver 
the centuries that the most assured guarantee of their 
survival 1S to infiltrate. control. or eliminate one’s 
ne1ahbors. This theme has been especially prevalent in 
Hanol’s dealings with the Indochinese states of Laos and 
Kampuchea. Vietnam has attempted to infiltrate and control 
thesestates for several hundred years. Not surorisingly. 


Yietnam’s chief regional opponent of this effort has been 
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Thailand, a centuries-old (foe. In saneeen Ou, Chima: 
Thailand has always been a major competitor for the same 
soheres of power as Vietnam. Considering the oresent 
attitude of the Hanoi leadership. it is clear that the 
perception of enemies on all sides is another characteristic 
of Vietnames® thought that has survived to the modern era. 
Vietnam coes share at least one aspect of its 
developmental experience with its ASEAN neighbors. This is 
western colonial rule, that included all of Southeast Asia 
with the exception of Thailand. For Vietnam this entailed 
domination by the French from approximately 1883 to 1954. 
For Southeast Asia in general, western colonialism 
provided the impetus for the creation of national liberation 
movements in almost every country. While nationalism was 
sufficient for the other emerging countries af the region, 
it was not for Vietnam. The parallel movement of world 
communism captured the emerging Vietnamese naticnalist 
effort at avery early stage, resulting in a movement 


dedicated not only to the liberation of Vietnam fram 


colonial power OGut to the goals oaf communist world 
Gamination. Nationalism was thus subverted to communism in 
Vietnam. Consequently, the developmental similarity between 


Vietnam and the rest of Southeast Asia begins with the 
common roots of nationalism, and ends with the emergence of 


communism. Vietnam's conduct, since the communist 
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assumed power in North Vietnam in -1954. has been a texth: 


ui 
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ease of classic communist warfare against all af its 
immediate naticnalist neighbars. 
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3 Physical Manifestations. 


As noted, the political scene in Southeast Asia is a 
preduct of two very different patterns of ideological 
evolution. Situations such as the Vietnamese occupation 
of Kampuchea, mass migrations of unwanted Indochinese 
refugees, and punitive border incursions against Thailand 
are manifestations of this ideological difference. while 
these differences are frequently regarded as causing the 
Current impasse between Indochina and ASEAN they are only 
the physical indicators of basically fundamental differences 
in ideology. 

Tt is apparent that solving the current Awate en 
problems will necessitate taking ideological motivations and 
imperatives into account before any resolution of these 


orcblems can be successful. 


&. CURRENT NATIGNAL INTERESTS. 
i. ASEAN’s Collective Interests. 

When discussing the national interests of ASEAN a 
Gistinction must be made at the outset between those that 
are collective aspirations, and those that are individually 
Subscribed to. This discussion will be concerned with tne 


former. 





ASEAN ’s collective political interests can be 
divided into two general categories: lang-range, and short- 
range interests. Long-range interests encompass ASEAN‘’s 
perspective of itself as an orgnization, and its hopes and 
considerations for the future of the region. These 
considerations/interests include the following: 

i. The Right of Self-Determination. A major odjective of 
ASEAN is to establish and preserve the right of individual 
states to maintain their territorial intearitv, national 
ideals, and political independence. This sentiment is on 
record in the 1976 ASEAN Treaty of Amity and Co-operation. 
the principles of which are included in Chapter I, under 
ASEAN’s Develcoment. Implied in this qoal is)6 so the 
willingness on ASEAN’S part to attempt to neutralize and or 
Sliminate threats to this basic security interest, whether 
of a subversive or overt nature. That the membership whole 
heartedly supports this Hay eee 1S aoOparent in their 
vehement cpoosition ta the Vietnamese occupation of 
Kampuchea. Whiie ASEAN is limited in their methods of 
policy implementation, which will be discussed shartly. thev 
focus much of their political clout on trying to solve this 
carticular problem. National freedom of action is clearly a 
Significant aim of ASEAN. 

<<. Avoiding Great Fower Entanglements. ASEAN has nO 
interest in becoming involved in the power politics of the 


“Great Powers." Beyond the danger of nuclear war. past 
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experience has shown ASEAN states that political balance in 
the reaqion 185 best achieved with a minimum of outside 
interference. This idea is expressed most appropriately in 
the 1971 ASEAN declaration of a "Zone of Peace, Freedom. and 
Neutrality" (See Chapter I fer further elaboration on this 
pronouncement). In essence, ASEAN advocates low-profile 
visibility for external actors in regional affairs to 
minimize conflict that has historically been inspired bv 
outside powers. 

=.  'O Fromote Regional Feace and Stability. Included in 
the founding concepts sof the organization, the desire for 
regional peace and stability summarizes elements of the 
other long-range political goals of ASEAN. The membership 
Of ASEAN subscribe to an "...abiding respect for justice and 
the rule of law in the relationship among countries of the 
region and adherence to the principles of the United Nations 
mmearcer. Levropa, 1982-83: 121) Such adherence has so far 
been their greatest regional strength in attemoting to 
obtain peace and stability to date. 

ASEAN ’s short-range interests are much less 
complicated, as they revolve around a single objective: to 
dissuade or prevent communist advances which erode their 
long-range common interests. 

In this regard the current most important ASEAN 
mission is to bring about a satisfactory resolution of the 


Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea. Of lesser emphasis 15 
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the contining effort to limit/eliminate internal subversion 
and potential military threats to member nations. such as 
that posed By Indochina against Thailand. For ASEAN the 
Priority of their immediate interests changes in response to 
the current communist threat. This by definition includes 
potential threats from China, and the Soviet Union as well 
as the immediate threat of Vietnam/Indochina. 

«=. Indochina’s Vietnamese Interests. 

Vietnam’s political interests revolve around several 
specifically defined goals. For purposes of comparison 
these objectives will be divided into the same long-range 
and short-range categories as ASEAN interests. 

Long-range Vietnamese interests must be further 
separated out to differentiate between propaganda positions. 
and actual Vietnamese ambitions. In this process oF 
translation, two major strategic provaganda goals can be 
included as significant Vietnamese interests: 

Le "Solidarity and all-round co-operation with the 

soviet Union." Vietnamese General Secretary of the 

Central Committee Le Duan, speaking at the Fifth 

Conoress of the Vistnamese Communist Party Conaress 


in i982 stated that this principle has “alwavs been 
the cornerstone of our party’s and state’s foreian 


pOligiws” Cirhayer. (di-14 Aprilied78S: 284 

=e Consolidation af the “special Vistnam—-Laos- 
Kampuchean relationships." During the same congress 
Le Duan stressed the evolutionary law of the 


revolution in the three countries." adding that the 
success of this "special relationship" is a “matter 
of survival for the destiny of the three nations." 
iis 5 2 2a] 
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Certainiv the 


matter for the 


other. 


formerly 


Hanoi leadership that this is 4 


pDereleves 


Survival of Vietnam. The survival of 


Independent countries of Indochine is 


somewhat less certain. 


Translating 


realistic 


Vietnamese objectives have been propased by 


Ravmond Eania 
press. 


interests ares: 


lona-range 


Putter, 1780: 932-932) 


these strategic Dlatitudes into 


interests. the following five 


fee DPutter and 


based on extractions from the Vietnamese 


Fundamental Vietnamese 


1. To again "political independence from all = =non- 
Vietnamese influences." t 
2- 70 qain "as far as possible, independence fram 


foreian scurces of economic and ar 


military aid 


and material." 


ase To 


intearity 
peoples." 
gather 
territcarial 


establish and preserve the “territorial 

and unity Of ethnic Vietnamese 
As Dutter and Eania put it," to 
all ethnic Vietnamese into one poiiltical 


Ct cy 7 te achieve "the ethnic 


purification of such a unit." 


4. To achieve “military security from any potential 
or real threat, attacks or invasions." 
2. 710 make the Socialist Republic of Vietnam “into 
a regional power in Southeast Asia through the 
achievement oF the first four goals = and 
domination of the SRV’s immediate neighbors ts 
the west." 
Though seemingly a contradiction of the previously 
stated goal of co-operation and solidarity with the soviet 
wmian, political independence’ from all non-Vietnamese 
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influences is a realistic nationalist. aspiration. It 15 to 


be expected that Hanoi would as sqon be rid of their 


it 


rt 
iv 


dependence on the Soviet Union as they would the rest of th 
external powers. At the very least it is probably safe to 
assume that Vietnam would like to limit external "Great 
Fower" involvement in a region they wish to dominate. The 
second objective ties in with this consideration. Certainlv 
the increasing dependence on foreign (Soviet) resources must 
wear on the Vietnamese leadership. True independence can 
never be achieved under such circumstances. 

Goal three, establishing and perserving the 
“territorial integrity and unity of ethnic Vienamese 
people", and qoal four, achieving "military security from 
any potential or real threat, attacks Or invasions", are 
Similar in that they both express the desire to unity 
Vietnam into a whole. The most threatening military force 
in this regard is of course that of China, with a smaller 
threat posed by ASEAN supported insurgency. 

The fifth Vietnamese interest, making Vietnam into a 
r=giaqnal power in Southeast Asia, 185 daily becoming more 
adparent, as the overall goal of the present leadership. In 
some erro It has even been refered to as Vietnam's 
“Imperial Ambition." In fact. it appears to be of such 
overwhelming importance as io override all other 


considerations of foreiaqn policy, and internal development. 
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Concerning the matter of “short-range interests. 
these Vietnamese goals have been laid out by Douglas Fike in 
his paper on Hanoi’s intentions for the 1980's. CFikea. 
Pools 43 Among the goals that he indicates Vietnam is 


interaestsd in are: 


1. The objective of securing "a_ pliant and non- 
threatening region: above all this applies to the 
Indochina peninsula." 

ee "se2tQ orevent the development of an anti- 
communist front, either a militant ASEAN, a revised 
SEATO or some other regional oarouping hostile to 
Vietnam. " 


Additional Vietnamese short-range interests as identified by 
Kania and Dutter (CDutter, 1980:924] are listed below: 
3. The expulsion of extra-regional influences fram 
Indochina. 
4. "OB6taining aid from all available sources for 
reconstruction and economic develcoment,”" as well as 
for “military strength and security." 


=e "The expulsion of dissidents so as not to impede 
economic. political, and social development.” 


é. "Scaurisition and maintenance of a preponderance 
Of influence over the domestic and foreign aftairs 
of Laos and Cambodia (Kampuchea)." 
pe "Tne increase of Vietnamese influence iin 
northeast Thailand so as to hold that traditianal 
enemy at bav." 

- THE ASEAN POLITICAL THREAT TO INDOCHINA. 


In spite of external threats from China and the U.5.. 


Hanoi percieves ASEAN and its membership as the principle 
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political threat to communist Indochina’s survival and 
, saverelianty. 
1. The Threat to Vietnam. 
The political threat posed to Vietnam throuch ASEAN 
policy, exists in at least two dimensions: ideological 
threats that are percieved by Vietnam, but which mav have 


only a tenuous basis in reality: and actual threats of 


fi 


more substantive nature. 

Ideolcaical struggle between the forces of 
Vietnamese sacialism and ASEAN capitalism as defined by 
Marxist theory fit into the former category. Douglas Pike 
Points out that "the official Hanoi” view is that the 
governments and societies of ASEAN are neither legitimate 
nor durable."CFike, (Summer) 1982:47] Hanoi’s repudiation 
Of the ASEAN ene ee legal . and enduring nature 
Siqgnifies that Vietnam percieves them to be threats to the 
legitimate communist forces of "progress and reaction." 
Pike sums up this attitude by concluding that, "the peoples 
of the ASESN region should make® no mistake about it. 
entertain no illusions —-- Hanoi regards them and their 
system as the ideological enemy."Libid., :438] 

Another facer of the ideological threat that Vietnam 
feels from ASEAN is in the area of Capitalist tendencies on 
the part of the so-called loval cadre. While this will be 
further elaborated on in the chapter on economics, suffice 


it to say here that Hanoi is concerned about its socialist 





economic failures and the temptations of capitalism that are 
introduced from neighboring ASEAN countries. In many cases. 
Vietnam Slames its own economic failures and the tendency of 
its population towards free market enterprize on ASEAN 
attempts to undermine its socialist institutions. 

The ideological threat to Vietnam is a threat 
Seeemst the very fabric of socialist orthodoxy. which is 
focused mostly in the immediate confines of Hanoi. While 
the validity, and deaqree of seriousness of ee threat is 
subject to interpretation from the outside, there is no 
doubt that it will remain areal consideration for the 
policy makers in Hanoi for some time to come. 


“y 


= The Threat to Vietnamese Kampuchea. 





Beyond mundane ideological considerations that 
constantly worry the communist leadership, Hanoi is also 
concerned with more substantive political threats. The 
largest of these dangers 1s that of the continuing 
resistance on the part of ASEAN to recognize Vietnamese 
Suzerainty over Kampuchea. This problem has been especially 
bothersome since the Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea in 
oe / 7s 

The ASEAN threat to Kamouchea takes two forms: 
political maneuvering in international forums to isolate anda 
bring sanctions against Vietmam: and local supoort. to 


include arms and other physical assistance to exile 





Kampuchean groups which conduct... subversive operations 
against the Vietnamese. 

Since 1979, ASEAN has waged a very successful 
political campaian in the international media to raise 
sanctions against Hanoi. Through political agility in the 
United Nations and other international forums, ASERN has 
been able to convince the rest of the world that Vietnam's 
position in Kampuchea is that of a foreign occupying power. 
Thus, while Hanoi insists that the Vietnamese presence in 
Kampuchea is based on legitimate humanistic and security 
considerations, ASEAN continues to hold SWAY over 
international Qpinicn. In this manner they have 
successfully managed to politically isolate Vietnam from the 
international recognition and western support that ie So 
desperately needs. Les Buszynski has summed the situation 
up in his statement that, ".e.ASEAN Nas the power to confer 
Or deny iegqitimacy to the Vietnamese-sponsored regime in 
Kampuchea: and i1t 1s this legitimacy that Vietnam 
courts. "{Buszynski, 19784:29] While this kind of pressure 
has not succeeded in forcing the Vietnamese out of Kampuchea 
to date, 1t has significantly limited the scope of their 
activities. As a direct result of ASEAN‘'sS machinations 
since 1979, Vietnam has been a _reqional and international 
“basket case" in both the political and economic arenas. 

Another aspect of the ASEAN threat to 


Vietnam/Indochina exists in the form of support given to 
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exiled and internal resistance groups for purposes of 
subversion. This support is rendered by political 
endorsement and assistance, and arms transfers. 

ASEAN 's efforts to politically bolster resistance to 
Vietnam's occupation of cemouchea has been oriented arcund 
the following major objectives: to maintain the leqal right 
of the acvernment of Democratic Kampuchea to be the sole 
Kampuchean representative at the United Nations: to bring 
about an international conference on Kamouchea under U.N. 
auspices: and to encourace the formation of a united front 
qovernment among the exile Kampuchean resistance 
forces.(CSoon, 1982:549) ASEAN has experienced mixed 
success in achieving these tasks. 

In the United Nations, ASEAN has so far had a 
perfect record concerning the continued U.N. endorsement of 
legitimacy for the Coalition Sayan me of Democratic 
Kampuchea (CGDK). October 20th of 1982 marked the fifth 
consecutive year that ASEAN has been able toa marshal the 
necessary votes for its candidate to remain in the U.N. 
Kamouchean seat. Equally important to ASEAN’s longa term 
success, though, are indications that Hanoi and Moscow are 
gradually losing around in their annual efforts to install 
their puppet candidate, the People’s Republic of Famouchea 
(PRK), in the U.N. seat. U.N. voting against the Hanoi- 
Moscow candidate has increased from 71 in 1979, to 70 ia 


1982.CIindochina Chronoloay, (October-December) 1782:12-12) 
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ASEAN attempts to bring- the Kampuchean question 


tamer U.N. control has met with somewhat less stcc 
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ASCAN managed ta convene an International Coanfer 


it 


Nn 


M1 
IL 
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Kampuchea (ICE) in July 1981, but little has come of th 


+ 
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pronouncements arrived at during this meeting. Essentially, 
the points endorsed by the U.N. conference have been 
unacceptable to Vietnam, who has since (in Vientiane in 
1982) presented her own canditians for resolution of the 
Kampuchean problem. 

While thers are obviously more important issues to 
be discussed and resolved between ASEAN and Indochina on the 
Rampuchean problem, Such minutia as the format and 
sponsearship of any potential conference have been amcena the 
more crucial initial stumbling blocks. ASEAN advocates a 
United Nations sponsored conference, with open participation 
by all concerned parties. Hanoi insists upon reaional 
discussions only, with equally limited participation bv 
Ore-approved representatives. Such foot-dracggina not only 
Illustrates a characteristic tactic of Hanoi, (EAat “ies 
delaving when in a weak position) but also points-up their 
current unwillingness Ze negotiate. The Vietnamese 
leadership is convinced that their position in Fampuchea 
is totally legitimate. Alsa, having learned from experience 
that obstinacy works against a superior foe. Hanoi 15 


apparently convinced that time wili overcome resistance toa 
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their political pasition. 


Table [Iti outlines the aeneralil 


position of both sides on the Kampuchean question. 


JEBEL II—1 


OPPOSING POLITICAL PROPOSALS FOR THE RESOLUTION 
OF THE KAMPUCHEAN PROBLEM 








ASEAN 


Ceasetire By all parties 
& withdrawal of all for- 
elqn armed torces in the 
Shortest time passible 
with verification. 


U.N. supervised free 
elections with measures 

to insure no interference 
in election outcomes. 

U.N. peacekeeping force to 
insure law and order and 
prevention of armed Kamou- 
chean elements from seiz- 
ing DOWer during Vietnamese 
withdrawal. 


Respect for Kampuchea’s 
sovereignty, incependence 
and territorial inteqrity. 


Assurances that Kamcuchea 
will not be a threat to 
any of its neighbors. 


U.N. Quarantee of non- 
interference by external 
powers. 


SOURCES: Lau 
Asian Survev, 


Teik Soon, 


(jume)19s2: 54o—-sa0-.rals yr. 


INDOCHINA 


Total withdrawal of Vietnamese 
troops fram Kampucnea atter 
the threat of Chinese.American 
& other reactionary farces 
disappears. 


Recognition of a U.N. role in 
the settlement if it withdraws 
recoagnition of CODE & leaves 
the U.N. Kampuchean seat open. 


Establishment of a safety zane 
along Thai-Kampuchean border. 
Remove all anti-Henqg Samrin 
combatants and refugees trom 
the Thai side of the zone. 
Vietnamese troops would remain 
Out of the zone. but in ali af 
the rest of Kampuchea. 


Establishment ot a Viet—-Tnal 
non-agaressicn pact. 


Partial withdrawal of Viet 
troops after China stoos 
assisting exile insurgents. 


A reaqional conference between 
ASEAN amd Indocnina. 


"ASEAN and the Cambodian Froblem," 


(7 July) 1982:A2. 





Another siaqnificant obstacle ee agreement on 
resolution is that of the Vietnamese proposal to establish a 
"safety zone" on both sides of the Thai-Kampuchean border, 
prior to anv talks taking place. While Vietnam clearly has 
no intention of taking its case to a United Nations world 
assemblage that has gone on record as being critical of 
Vietnamese actions inside Kampuchea, Thailand is even less 
likely to allow part of its soil to be used as a common 
no-man’s land. 

Though there are few positive signs of a political 
solution to Kampuchea, the fact that Vietnam cantinues to be 
on the defensive in this arena, suggests that ASEAN still 
heids the upper hand as far as maintaining a superior 
political position is concerned. 

Cencerning ASEAN’s attempts to form a unified frent 
of the sxile Kampuchean forces, success here has also been 
somewhat qualified. Tt 1s to be noted that the CODE itself 
Was agreed upon only after protracted negotiations involving 
the ASEAN states, China and the various indeoendent 
resistance qroups. The present coalition government was 
formed aon 22 June 1982. 

Kev members and their respective positions in the 


exile government of Kampuchea are shown in Figure I[II-1. 
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aac LED 
THE COALITION GOVERNMENT OF 
DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA 
Fresident and Desianated Chief-of-State: 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk - Also leader of MOULINAKS. 
Vice Fresident (for Foreian Affairs): 
Khieu Sampham —- Also leader of DKE/EHMER ROUGE. 
Frime Ministers 
Son Sann —- Also leader of KFNLFE. 
Finance and Econcemy Coordination Committee: 
Teng Sary —- Also Deputy Prime Minister KHMER ROUGE. 
Bour Hell 
Boun Say 
Defense Coordination Committee: 
Son Sen —- Also Deputy FM for Natl. Def. KHMER ROUGE. 
Im Chhoodeth 
In Tam - A Former Fremier of the Lon Nol government. 
Culture and Education Coordination Committee: 
Thunc Rien —- Also Secretary of Info. for KHMER ROUGE. 
Chak Saroeun 
Chhoy Vy 
Health and Social Affairs Coordination Committee: 
Dr. Thiouan Thioen —- Also Min. Health for KHMER ROUGE. 


Dr. Bou Kheng 
Prince Norodom Chakrapong 


SOwmRCES: Indochina Chronoioav. (January-March) Yop don er 1 
(July-September) 1982:9. 


Figure III-1. Coalition Government of Democratic Kampuchea 
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This government in exile ‘Was formed from the three 
largest Kampuchean resistance factions: the Sihanouk force 
of MOULINAKA, consisting of approximately S.000 fighting 
men; the Son Sann FHMER PEOFLE’S NATIONAL LIBERATIGN FRONT 
(KPNLF), with approximately 12,000 troops: and the Khieau 
Ssamphan EHMER ROUGE/DEMOCRATIC KAMPUCHEA (DK) forces with 
maybe 40,000 armed soldiers. 

While the formation of the CGDK has provided a legal 
focus for recional opposition to the Vietnamese cccupatian 
it has many internal problems that still prevent 1ts smooth 
and effective operation. Qne of the primary obstacles to 
1ts current effectiveness 1s that each faction continues to 
exercise independent action with little consultation with 
tne coalition government. Under the original terms of the 
coalition ail (then) - existing parties were to retain their 
independence, but all decisions were to be undertaken 5yv 
concensus.fEurocpa, 1982-1783: 623) THiS provision has aniv 
worked in principie. Although central leadershio and 
Girection has yet to be firmly established, the CGDFK remains 
the current legal Fampuchean representation to the United 
Nations. 

Pnother problem with the coalition exists in the 
"bad blood" that is present between some of the arouns. 
Past atrocities committed by the Khmer Rouge when thev were 
IN power in Kampuchea have not been forgiven Sy other 


groups. Staff meetings held between the CGDK Government and 
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Khmer Rouge members must be held in Khmer Rouge territory 
Decause Of the danger of the communists being assassinated 
in the other camps.(€Tasker. 1994:323 While the existance 
of the CGDK is a step in the right direction for ASEAN, 
considerable work is yet to be done to make it a ro we 
Viable mechanism of Vietnamese opposition. 

Concerning arms transfers and material support cf 
ASEAN to the exile groups, although the majority of arms 
come from China. individual members of ASEAN have sent arms 
and equipment on occasion. Singapore has been the most 
forthcoming in this regard. Singapore's material support 
has extended to items as large as a radio transmitting 
station, which was delivered to the KFNLF in 1983 for daily 
broaccasting Of free Kampuchean infarmation/propaqanda. 
CIndochina Chronaloayv, (July-September) 1982:9) 

Other ASEAN assistance to arms support operations 
usually assumes the form of lending their territory and good 
offices to assist transshipment of arms from other sources. 
Vietnam has complained bitterly and often against Thailand 
im regards to their constant support of this type of 
activity. Nevertheless, Thailand wiil probably continue 
this level of assistance as long as the current situation 
remains as it 15. 

As for the rest of the ASEAN countries. public 


admissions of physical suoport to the Kamouchean resistance 
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have Been studiously avoided. While others may, in fact. be 
supplying some form of help, Thailand and Sinagapore aooear 
to be the main players in this endeavor. 

>. The Threat to Laos. 

The threat to Laos that is posed by ASEAN is mostly 
confined to the economic impact of political isolation. 
Though Laos i185 dependent on Vietnam for military and 
political direction, they must turn to Thailand for the 
lifeblood of their economy. Thus, the relationship between 
Laos and ASEAN is aS critical to Vientiane’s survival as 
their relationship with Vietnam. 

It is the very nature of this highly dependent 
Situation that 15 ever a threat to communist Laos. Thailand 
has ililustrated this fact several times in the past By 
closing their common borders) and strangling Laos’ commerce. 
This Has mostly been implemented as a result of nolitical 
motivations, such as minor border skirmishes. However. 
BRangkok has not been above using their economic hold over 
Vientiane to achieve desirabie concessions on other issues. 
Thailand correctly sees this mechanism as their mast 
effective method of keeping Vietnamese influence in Laos 


under some measure of control. 


D. VIETNAM’S COORDINATED COUNTER-STRATEGY. 
Hanoi has several methods it can use to comfoat ASEAN’sS 


Political prowess. Hevond the standard use of their 





military arm for intimidation, Vietnam‘’s diplomatic response 
to the threat has been aimed at disrupting ASEAN unity. and 
separating them from their base of "Great Power" supoorters. 
TO accomolish this. task they have used a policy of what 
Douglas Fike has described as the “osycho-political" 
approach.€Pike, (Summer) i983:14] 
i. The Psycho-Political Approach. 

The psvcho-political approach consists of holdina 
ASEAN ‘s attention with political “carrots” while 
periadically employing the military "stick" to coerce them 
into compliance with Hanoi’s wishes. like most strateqies 
used against ASEAN, this one has been a coordinated effort 
between all three Indochinese states. 

Indochinese use of this strategy has been conducted 
in two phases. The first phase consists of maintaining a 
regional dialogue with the individual members of ASEAN. 
This accomplishes two important functions, it allows Hanoi 
to sOW seeds of discord between the separate states, and 1t 
NMelps to reduce ASEAN’s cohesiveness. especially towards 
formulating a harder line position against Hanoi. As 
Leszek Buszynski puts it: 

"...-Vietnam’s effort to aodproach ASEAN hinges upon 

upon an attempt to infiuence the develooment of 

Opinion within ASEAN towards itself in the hone that 

that ASEAN as a group will accept the view of the 

the moderate members to the effect that 1t has a 


stake in Vieatnam’s ability to maintain i1tselt 
against its enemy."CBuszynski, 19785:101] 
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Evidence of this approach is visible in the busv 
schedule of Vietnamese Minister of Foreign Affairs Nouven Co 


isn 


i) 


Thach. Thach is constantly shuttling about the 
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presenting the apnearance of Hanoi’‘s willingness to di uss 


fol 
if 
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problems, but offering little in the wav of realistic 
solutions. Thach wastes very few opportunities ta play one 
ASeESaN country against another, which he has done verv 
effectively at times during the past. Examples of this tvoe 
of maneuver include the careful wooing of Indonesia’s 
military chief, Benny Murdani, aetting him to speak out 


publicly against ASEAN’s position an Kamouchea. [CAwanchara, 


ee> March?) 1984:135) Also the Aoril disclosure of 
Singaporean trade ties with Vistnam, which serves to 
discredit Singarore’s hard-line stance against 
Hanoil.CKulkarni, (5 'Goril) 1984:34] Botn of these cases 


are prime examples of Vietnam’s continuing efforts to drive 
&@a wedge between the ASEAN alianment and decrease their 
regional effectiveness against Hanoi. 

The other phase of psycho-political defense against 


ASEAN falls under the general category of intimidation. 


According to Douglas Fike, Hanoi will gradually attempt to 


se 4 


"..einduce and coerce the AdScA countries tea cut 
their ties with the capitalist world (and the 
multinational corporations which Hanoi holds to be 
even more odiaus) in exchange for regional harmony, 
and as the only way ASEAN can ever get regional 
harmony."CPixe, (Summer) i1762:16]7 
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What Pike describes as Hanoi’s lonaq-ranae stratsav 
1s that Vietnam will offer peaceful coexistance (under the 
guise of “true” nationalism) in exchange for reduction of 
dependence on any external power. On the surface this 
oroposition sounds very attractive, however, underlving the 
surface is the question of dominance in the reaion. Given 
the western/Japanesa sources of ASEAN ’s current 
organizational strengths (especially economic prosperity) it 
seems apparent that Vietnam would be the preeminent power 
under such an arrangement. Therefore this phase of Hanoi’s 
policy responses to ASEAN would not appear to have = much 


chance of success. 


E. THE IMPACT OF EXTERNAL POLITICAL INTERESTS. 

In additisn EG confrontation hetween ASEAN and 
Indochina, the major external powers of China, the Soviet 
Union. Japan, and ent United States have interests which 
impact directly on regional conflicts. Since Japan's 
interests are mostly limited to sconomic issues, the other 


% 


three "Great Fowers” wiii form the basis of this discussion. 
1. Regional Alignments. 

An examination of external interests and policies 

must be prefaced by a few words oan regional alignments. 

Post WWII alianments were clearly delineated for many years 


between communist and non-csommunist powers. This has 


changed in recent times due to the warming of U.S. and 
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Chinese relations, makina the boundaries Or reqional 
interactive interests less Clearly demarcated. Since at 
least 1945. the status of U.S. and Chinese relationsnios has 
frequently played a critical role in the alianments of ail 
Southeast Asian actors. 

Current political alignments in Southeast Asia 
Peerucde the United States and China backing the Association 
of Southeast Asian Nations. = and the Soviet Union 
behind Vietnam. 
=. China’s Interests and Policies. 

Current Chinese policy in Southeast Asia may seem 
puzzling to the casual observer who witnessed the support 
Qiven By Keijing to Hanoi at the height of the Vietnam War. 
Today, the ally has become the enemy. Furthermore, China 
has come full circle from a positian of supporting insurgent 
groups against the ASEAN governments, to presently 
supporting the Kampuchean insurgency against Vistnam and 
alignment with ASEAN. While seeminaly contradictory this 
reversal of policy 1S consistant with China’s itona-range 
strategic interests. 

China’s interests in Southeast Asia have always been 
Oriented arsund the guiding principle® of keeping the reagion 
harmless to wider Chinese objectives. This has been 
traditionally exoressed by their policy “to intervene in 


r2=gqional alignments seen as inimical to China."C5imon, 
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foo: 4) This includes defeating attempts by extra-redgisnal 
powers to use Southeast Asia in a strateqy of encirclement 
and isolation. 

When China’s interests were threatened by the United 
states during the 1950s and 1940s, Beijing’s policy was 
designed t9 undermine governments that supported the 
American oaQwer base. The retreat from Vietnam, the 
recuction of U.S. military forces in the region by the mid- 
79s, cembined with normalization between China and the 
United States in 1979, decreased the threat posed by America 
and paved the way for better relations with the ASEAN 
countries. 

Since China’s interests are currently threatened bv 
the Soviet-Vietnamese alignment, Beijing has focused its 
energies on undermining Hanoi, the regional power base of 
the Soviet Union. These policies have taken the farm of 
".2e-Unremitting hostility, maintaining military pressure on 
the Vietnamese and Laotian borders and continuing to sunpnoly, 
through Thailand, the Khmer Rouge-led resistance... "CSimon, 
Seeriearchd 19935: 304] The Thai connection, and U.S. Backing 
Of Beijing’s FKamopuchean stance, has further increased tne 
importance af China’s current alianment with ASEAN. 

A note of caution exists in this relationshio. 
however. Although China is presently supporting ASEAN’s 


position aqainst Vietnam. such a stand could feasabiv be 


reversed given the right political motivations. ithe 
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potential threat of such a manuever acts in Bart) =e 
encourage ASEAN in directions favored by Hei jing. In this 
regard, any talk of osossible bilateral negotiations between 
ASEAN and Indochina has been hastily reproved by Heijinag as 
being against redqianal (read Chinese) interests at this 
time. Such communications carry implicit undertones of 
warning to ASEAN countries, that conditions could chanae in 
their relationship should ASEAN oppose China’s wishes. 
Nevertheless, ASEAN mus Keep a constant watch on 
both regional and international events to oreclude being 
caught Linawares on the wrona side of "Great Power" 
manueverings. Even with this erecauticon, the eventual 
SurViVai Of Southeast Asian governments may one dav rest oan 
events external to their control -or influence. Tne 
political manueverinas of China and the other "qreat pcwers" 
are indicative of the sometimes helsless situation in 
which Southeast Asia finds itself. Long-range planning By 
the ASEAN states must take China’s shifting policies into 
account and not rely too heavily on the present atmosphere 
Of political hospitality. For geopolitical reasons alone, 
China will alwavs be a potential threat in ail arenas. ta 
the interests of Southeast Asian nations. 
5. The Soviet Union's Pasition. 


Soviet objectives in Southeast Asia have likewise 


remained constant over the years. They have sought to gain 
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influence and strategic position at ~the ‘expense of 


i 


i oF 
the other powers of the region. On the party level, thev 
have sought to weaken indiqenous capitalist governments and 
their external backers by providina support to insuraencies 
wherever they could be developed. Qn the state level they 
Nave attempted to portray themselves as a benefactory 
nation, soley concerned with the development of o#ace. 
stability, and brotherhocd in a hostile world. 


The Soviet Union has played the power agame in 


iD 


southeast Asia from a geopolitical, rather than regional 
perspective. Faramount to Moscow’s success has been their 
ability to limit the comparative advantage of both the 
United States and China in the region. This objective has 
been accomplished most handily since the i975 retreat of 
American military power from mainland Southeast Asia, 
followed by the alienation of China towards Vietnam by 1979. 
As the primary supporter of Vietnamese expDansianism since 
the 1978 Treaty of Friendship and Co-operation was slianed., 
Moscow has maintained a prominent position in the reqion. 
The Treaty of Friendship authorizea the Saeviets to establish 
strategic military faeilities throughout Vietnam and 
Indochina, thus allewing 4 Significant extension of Soviet 
Dower and influence. 

The Soviet presence in Indochina has increased the 


potential military and political threat to ASEAN from overt 


sources, but has decreased the oerevious threat o+ covert 
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insurgency. The trade-off has heen comforting i1n some 
respects, yet alarmina in others. From a strateaqic 
perspective, the Soviet presence poses a potential threat to 
free-world shipping lanes and the passaae of vital sucplies 
in time of war. On the other hand, the Soviet presence acts 
as a counterbalance to Chinese aspirations in the area. 
On a tactical level, Russian presence throughout Indochina 
imcreases the Potential for conflict due to xternal 
pressures. while furthering the spread of foreign 
directed communism. Moscaw’s physical presence also acts to 
further their direct influence on regional events. while 
they assist Hanoi to maintain its iron arip on the enslaved 
states of Kampuchea and Laos. Many ASEAN members fear that 
the longer the Saviets remain in Indochina. the stronger 
their nold on Hanoi will become, eventually resulting in a 
puopet Indochinese bloc and a dominant Soviet voice in 
Southeast Asian affairs. 
4. The United State’s Interests and Policies. 

U.S. objectives in Southeast Asia have traditionally 
peen linked to both security and economic interests. 
Security interests include limiting the influence of the 
Soviets and their allies in the region. while maintaining 
rights of access to the reqion for itself and other allied 
POQwers. Economic interests include support for Orivate 


Americans engaged in free market enterorize and the 
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develooment of interactive markets for the enrichment oti al 


ped 


concerned. Since 1975. economic objectives have taken 
priority in American oolicy towards the area. 

Since the mid-70s the United States has pursued a 
Baticy of tlower military visibility in Southeast Asia. 
Washington has preferred to expand economic ties with the 
Pegion while supoorting local security efforts with military 
aid and political backing. This arrangement has been as 
well recieved by the members of ASEAN as it has with China. 
Accordingly. the lack of a threatenina military apoearance 
has often increased American credibility in the regicn. In 
this respect, the "...United States has made its policies 
subordinate to (and integrated into) its relations with the 
ASEAN countries and China."({Pike, (April) 1963:146] While 
not totally satisfactory from the Fes nicoune of being able 
to directly influence regional events, Washington appears 
comfortable with this policy at tnis time. Failing 
confrontation with the Soviet Union on a global scale. 
American interests and policies will orobably remain Ilow- 
keyed in Southeast Asia for at least the remainder of this 


century. 


F. SUMMARY. 
The political arena of interactive national interests 
and policies accounts for the same type of fragility 


inherent in the military situation in Southeast Asia. 
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Currently the balance af power .-rests with the ASEAN 
countries and against Indochina and Vietnam, but there is na 


Quarantee that 1t will remain so indefinitely. At 


rr 


his tim 


ID 
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ne aqreat chanaoes seem likely because of almost universal 
acceptance Of the status quo. It must be recognized 
however, that a frustrated, isolated Hanoi mav someday 
become determined to redress this untenable situation. 


Meerein tli 
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Ss the Qreatest possibility for increased 
instabilityv and possibly outright war. In such a 
Circumstance mcre equitable distribution of political power 
would have to be accomplished in order to opreserve the 


peace. 





IV. THE ECONOMIC--ARENA 


The last arena of interactive interests and Holicy Lo ce 
discussed 1s the ecanomies of ASEAN and Indochina. In this 
important arena, the balance of economic power in Southeast 
Asia is heavily weighted against the non-market economies of 
Vietnam and the other Indochinese states. A combination cot 
proleanged wartime dependency and post-war emohasis on 
“socialist transformation" of the sconomy (from capitalism 
to socialism) have led to conditions of stagnation and near 
zero growth in these countries. Today, Indochina represents 
the depressing resuits of a non-market economy that has been 
driven in the past by ideolocy, rather than the laws of 
supply and demand. 

On the other hand, the market economies of the ASEAN 
states have blossomed in recent years, enjoying unparalled 
levels of regional growth. This has been accomplished 
through cooperative behavior, a beliert in laissez fairs and 
active participation in the areater world economy. ASEAN 
reoresents the epitome of a successful market economy. 

While ASEAN’s successes and Indochina’s failures Rave 
been frequently attributed ta the relative merits of their 
Particular philosophies, the fact remains that lack of 
balance between the two economic spheres contributes to 
regional instability. Southeast Asia i185 a classic examole 


Of the “haves" and "have-nots." In this reaard, the longer 
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this imbalance continues, the greater the octential fer the 
miiitarily superior have-nots to remedy their proeabiems 
throauqh military means. 

This Chapter examines the economic dichotomy that 
Characterizes Southeast ASlia today. It axolores the 
background of the region by comparing and contrasting the 
two opposing systems in terms of their evolution. current 
status, and individual national economies. International 
trade is addressed, along with foreign aid and interactive 
local trade. The chapter concludes with a few words on the 
prospects for increased bilateral or multilateral 


cocperation between Indochina and ASEAN. 


A. REGIONAL ECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS. 

The roots of both ASEAN’s and Indochina’s economic 
systems can be found Asi the post-WWII quests for 
Independence and statehood in Southeast Asia. The ideals 
Of nationalism motivated the political drive for country. 
while the communist methodology employed laid the framework 
for subsequent economic policies. In Indochina, for 
example, mationalist qoals were used to mobilize the 
sapuiation while communism provided the mechanism to attain 
those goals. In the ASEAN countries, nationaiist goals were 
achieved through mechanisms of both nationalism and 


capitalism. Although separate vehicles were employed to 


accomplish similar ends. the philosophv/ideoloay of the two 
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systems 1S incompatible. Nevertheless. though the present 
conflict of economic systems might be thought of as simolv a 


fundamental difference between communist Ana cCcapegtaiis: 


methods. in actuality the difference is much more comolex. 
The following examination of the development of the two 
economic systems should show some of the depth of this 
complexity. 


ites Indochina: Dependency and Destitution. 


AS with the political and military arenas, an 


“< 
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discussion of the economies of Indochina must be onareta 
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= 
Dy recoqanizing the fact that Vietnam and the leadership in 
Hanoi dominate and control the economies of both Laos and 
Kampuchea. Vietnamese "advisors" are in Ghysical 
attendance in the respective seats of power in both cf these 
countries and Clearly exert great influence on the daily 
and long-range osolicies of the (nominal) governments of Laos 
and Kampuchea. Therefcre,., for the purposes of this 
discussion, all references to Indochina will be inclusive. 
in acknowledgement of Vietnamese authority and aqavernment. 

A major contributing factor to the present plight of 
Indochina has been the almost constant warfare that has been 
prosecuted within Indochinese territorv for the tast 40 
Years. For Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea this has meant 
mot only having to cape with wartime destruction, But also 
having to depend on external powers for massive levels of 


Pimanclal assistance. The economies of Indochina are 
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heavily dependent on foreign economic aid. Reyond the fact 


ot 


that such dependence NGSE SGegtarniy Whetiaeswyeen . ta - 
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ebiligations aS well as increases the national deat, 
arrangement has a debilitating effect on any country’s sense 
of independence. 22neo 7 se neeenina has Mac mecompe hy 
almost exclusively on the Soviet Union bloc for annual 
Sueddses. Soviet aid to Vietnam alone since 1975 is 
estimated to total between #4 and #4 billion. and this 
support is continuing. C[Pike, 1982/95:23] The result has 
been tnat the three Indochinese states have developed highly 
artificial economies with questionable indicators of reai 
Gevelopment. With this in mind, statistical indicators 
(when they are® rarely made available) must be examined with 
Meition, and cited with caveats ta their reliability and 
validity. Tt 165 in this atmosphere of current uncertainty 
that Vietnan plods alonc towards an equally uncertain 
Porure. 

The military victories of the national communist 
parties of Vietnam, Laos, and Kampuchea in 1975 and the 
subsequent Vietnamese dominance of Indochina by 1973 Brought 
a central government into Dower which was i111 oOrepared to 
remedy the economic problems of a post-war federation of 
three states. The same Hanoi leadershio that achieved such 


impressive victories in war simoly has not demonstrated the 


talent needed to win the peace. Many of the problems of 
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post-war Indachina can be attributed. to the inability of 
the central government to deal with the complexities ar 
peacetime administration. The economic sector has been one 
of the most visible examples of this failing. Admissions to 
this erfect were made during the 1982 fifth national paritv 
con@ress im Hanoi. Vietnamese Communist Farty Secretary- 


General Le Duan, in an uncharacteristically frank revelation 


reported that: 


"se .Gifticulties have also stemmed from shortcomings 
and mistakes of the party and state agencies. from 
Mational down to grass-roots levels, in economic 
leadership and management and in the running of our 
society. In certain fields. the shortcomings and 
mistakes in leadership and management have been the 

Main causes leading to, or agqravating, the economic 

and sacial difficuities in the past vears."({Tnhayer, 

See@il) 19983:160] 

Such open criticism directly attacking past actions 
of the ruling elite are unprecedented. This soints sut 
Beat the "old guard” in Hanoi. oaften hiding behind 
ideological doaqma, brought Indochina to a virtual economic 
Standstill bstween 1777 and 1979. Hard-line communist 
policies were dictated at this time by the power faction in 
Hanoi that Douglas Pike calls the "ideologues. "CPike, (Mav) 
Beoecli/ id The Hanoi ideologues instituted Wide-ranging 
economic reforms throughout the "liberated" territories 
Seamcting im 1975. This program of reformatisn involved 


at least two phases: "socialist transformation" desiqned to 


destroy the remaining "feudal" and "capitalist" elements in 
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eee Captive societies: and "socialist construction" based 
on centralized state control and planning.CSmith, 1982:12051 
Neither ct these strategies waS verv successful ain 
motivating productivity and, combined with poor =  arowing 
weather, tleoding., and an occasional typhoon. led to near 
famine conditions throughout Indochina during 1977-78. 
Economic and political oppressican also accounted for 
the mass exodus of over a million people from Indochina 
between if75 and 19797. many of whom came from the "socialist 
paradise” oft Vietnam oraper. The deoressed state of 
Indochina’s economy and the fleeing populace both peaked at 
opposite ends ot the spectrum in 1978.. Marginal 
improvements in living conditions since then nave scmewhat 
ameliorated the flaw in recent years. Estimates of the 
numbers or "boat people” in 1982 were somewhere near 65,000 
people, declining from approximately 75,000 in 1780, = and 
fag 900 in Peete CPike, eA alas Cammunist Yearbook: 22354 
Ironicaliy, Indochina has also benefited from the massive 
refugee exodus by money sent to relatives still inside 
Indochina from exiled refugees which acccunts +tor the 
larceset source of hard-currency inside Vietnam. Cibid..:224] 
Cne of the more disasterous proqrams that Hanoi 
imstituted in an early effort to socialize Indochina’s 
economy was that of hastv collectivizatioan. Hanoi created 


wnat are now called New Economic Zones (NEZSs) in an attemot 
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to bring food psraductivity under -direct government ccntroal 
and force tne development of the vital agricultural 
rescurces af south Vietmam. These are rural ceallectives 
wherein whole families have been relocated from urban 
centers and have been assigned jobs working in agriculture. 
self-sufficiency on these collectives is encouraged as the 


State simply cuts government subsistence after about a six 


month adjustment period. In practice, State taxes and the 
costs of daily living make minimal existence in the WNEZs a 
proolem. Without outside business interests, many ctf the 


NEZ families are barily able to eke out a minimal standard 
Of living. CQuinn-Judge, (June) 1982:25) 

Since 1979 and the near catastraochic faiitures of 
socialist transformation, the Hanoi Jleadershion have been 
Swaved by more moderate voices cancerning economic matters. 
Douglas Pike refers 1G this faction as the 
“praaqmatists. "CFike, (Summer ? 19563:171] Under the 
in¢luence of the pragmatists. Hanoi embarked on several new 
courses designed to liberalize economic policies and promote 
Vitally needed growth in the taltering structure. Among 
the most important policies adopted in the agricultural 
Tield has been promoticn of the "contract system" of 
cocoerative land tenure. This is basicaliy a 
decentralization of the economy which allows contracted 
families tq sell ali praduction that 1s bevond the state 


production quota. This serves to provide incentive to the 
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farmer to work harder for state Bone ic = personal orerit. 
Additional new policies aimed at boosting industrial outout 
include piecework rates for laborers, bonuses, and increased 
managerial autonomy.CThayer, (11-14 April) 1982:158] 

State attempts to regulate all aspects of the 
economy have also encouraged the development = of a 
Significant counter-economy in Indochina in the form ~of 
"Black market" operations. An indicater of the strenath of 
the black market in Vietnam is that SO percent of wholesale 
and 60 percent of retail trade is reportedly controlied bv 
Drivate  (non-aovernment) traders. (Chanda, (6 October) :48] 
The situation is perceived to be such a serious threat to 
the socialist economy that Hanoi has on accasion come out 
with public castigations indicating that Pe ici nents in 


the black market are: 


owes teivemg ithe statem or its abality to control 
goods, money. markets and prices; creating many 
Gurr reelties in production and livelihood: and 
making quite a few cadres, members and state 
personnel depraved. "Cibid. ,:48] 

Nevertheless, the growing underground market economv 

continues to thrive and make inroads on even the most 

socialized areas of ore-war [ndochina. As put by Jacaues de 


Barrin in his conciusions concerning Vietnam's new economic 


Sragqmatism: 
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“One thina 1s certain: Recourse to a market economy 
1S more significant above the 17th paraliei than 
advances in socialized agriculture below 
it. "CBarrin, (April) i982:71] 

Indochina finds itself torn today between trvinag to 
preserve the validity of an orthodox non-market socialist 
system while sustaining pressure to improve its ecanonyv 
Pragmatically through proven capitalist mechanisms. The 
internal friction between the ideologues and the praamatists 
in Hanoi is substantial as a result of this division. The 
question 15. will the communist leadershino be able to 
withstand the current trial-bv-fire, maintain their hold on 
the country, and still bring Indochina into the modern 


economic world? Only time will tell. 


~~ 


=. @SESN: Growth and Stablity. 


The economies of the ASEAN states have developed 
in significantly different directions. Almost all of these 
nations have emeraed from an orderly and lawful transition 
Of power Getween colonial and nationalist governments. The 
two exceptions to this are Thailand and Indonesia. Though 
the Thai economy was clearly dominated by the West during 


the coloniai period, Thailand was never a metropolitan 


So LON = Indonesia was a colonized territory. coming inta 
eBuistence not through lawful transition but under 
conditions Of violent revolution similar ta those 


experienced By Indochina. 
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The fundamental gdifference-- between the econemic 


development of indonesia and Indochina was the ideoloaica 


kR- 


methodology. Communism and Nationalism were concso0ts that 
were ‘never wedded in Indonesia as thev were in Indochina. 
On the contrary, Indonesia’s periodic flirtations with 
communism and the social disasters that accompanied these 
experiences have strengthened that country’s aversion to 
communist methods and to the people that exnaouse them. 

In some respects, an aversion to communism has been 
as much a part of the evolution of all ASESEN sconomies. as 
has the oracesses of nationalism themselves. All of these 
countries have historical reason to fear communism in any 
ce C)TANT 

Additionally, participation in some form of market 
economy has always been a natural methad of doing business 
in Southeast Asia. While much Of ASEAN‘’s structural 
foundation can be attributed to western colsnial influence. 
the philosophy of a ‘free-trading/market economy is one af 
long-standing precedence in Southeast Asia. 

Since its inception in 19735, ASEAN has formed the 
backbone of progressive trade in Southeast Asia. ire 177 Se 
the same year of Indochina’s areatest desperation, ASEAN’s 
total Gross National Froduct (GNF) was over 116,000 dollars 
(§W.S.), with per capita GNF averaging about 480 dollars. 
Currently, ASEAN ranks high among the Less Developed 


Countries (LDC) in terms of real average Sconomic growth. 
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ASEAN’S political and economic develooment Aas 
borrowed from western standards and has improved on them. 
In an effort to reduce regional strife and increase 
economic growth, ASEAN has established a record of progress 
unDaralled in the recent history of the world. ASEAN‘s 
performance as an organization surpasses even that of the 
European Economic Common Market in terms of real growth over 
a comparable period of develanment. Since the founding, the 
ASEAN states have collectively achieved between 4 and ii 
percent average annual growth in GNP and are the only aroup 
OF mations on the globe in which real GNF is doubling everv 
seven to twelve vears.(Fike, (Summer ) hoes: 20 3 As these 
figures imply, ASEAN‘’s collective operations dominate the 


economies of Scutheast Asia, including those of Indachina. 


B. COMPARATIVE ASPECTS OF REGIONAL ECONOMIES. 

Regionai contrasts between ASEAN and Indochina are 
apparent 1n many aspects of the two regional economies. 
Contrasts also exist between the regional econemies 9 and 
those of the individual members of each system. Given the 
degree of such diversity, it is remarkable that cooperative 
behavior can be achieved at all in Southeast Asia. The 
following discussion explores these contrasts. 

1. Demographic and Geographic Indices. 

An examination of the geography of Southeast Asia 


shows that the diversity of land areas tnrroughout the region 
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Geeates special problems unique to each of the local 
governments. Land masses range from island archinelaacs to 
mainland peninsulas and from sea level sand spits to 
towering mountain chains. Indonesia has the largest iand 
area but is divided into over 14,000 islands. makina 
adequate government a logistics nightmare. Singavore 
occupies the smallest land area, but has the largest 
pooulation density of the region. The second smallest 
nation, Brunei, has the tiniest population but is the 
wealthiest of the Ict. 

The combined states of Vietnam, Laos, and Famouchea 
occupy over SO percent of osoeninsular Southeast Asia (not 
counting Burma), yet they account tor the smailest total 
population in the region. ASEAN countries have a total 
population of over a quarter of a billion (approximately 270 
million), as opposed to Indochina’s aporoximate 4&7 

; 
million. This statistic is especially ironic considering 
that the major threat of expansion in recent vears has Been 
from Indochina. 

Table IV-I is & comparative listing of major 


t 1 


demographic and geograchic indices of the regicn. 
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TAEEES I=, 


BASIC DEMOGRAPHIC AND GEOGRAPHIC INDICATORS 











f OgBat teat 1 ON Adqduit Lite 
SF Owll fet ce— Exp 
Total Density 1975-80 racy ect- 
Area (millions) (persons/ (% per (7% ancy 
Country (sq.kms) mid-1982 sq. km) annum) 1980. 61981 
INDOCHINA 
Vietnam Se. OC wO.6 17ORt9 eo) ae 52 
Laos oes 7 Fd ee ih faeces fey a4 4= 
Kampuchea PS. ,0235 = ehe 7 | ees == oF 
ASEAN 
Thailand O13 998 49.8 ee 7 2.4 R4 53 
Malaysia 373,508 14.7 28,84 tas BIS 50 aa 
Singapore 38S a 4,273.50 i Bs: TSBs 
tmeonesia 1,904,335 151.3 72925) La ZO 62 a4 
Fhilioppines 299,681 a1.0 i72; 18 2367 Ts 53 
Brunei Se Oo LZ 24.69 2.40 45 56 


SOURCES: For area, Hammond World Atlas, 1980; population 
totals, Far Eastern Economic Review 1983 Yearbook: density 
Of populations was computed from area and total columns; 
Growth of populations is from The Far East and Australasia 
Rees. 2278 literacy and 1life@® expectancy data is trom The 
World Bank, World Develooment Resort 1783. 


While the density of population column retlected in 
TABLE IV-I gives a general picture of the land area 


available to Southeast Asians, it does not show the true 


distribution of the population taday. Urbanization has Ait 
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most oft the economies of the region as J05S. social 
upheaval, and the prospects of a higher standard of tlivina 
make iain ee tO the city am increasingly attractive 
proposition. Added to the demographic impact of this 
migration in Southeast Asia is the fact that urbanization 
means movement is usually focused on one major city in each 
Semmes ys, typically the capital. In most cases, therefore, 
urbanization statistics are a gqood indicator af the 
fepGceniage OF 2 nation’s total population that resides in 
the capital city. 

Most oaf these growing metropolitan seats of 
government are unable to handle their expanding burdens. 
An example of this is Thailand’s capital city of Bangkok. 
Bangkok presently supports a population of well over & 
million. This i5 an increase of over 5 million cecpole since 
the late 19605, most of which are currently occupying 
the same space as 1 million did 290 years ago. Manv of these 
people are unemployed and without adequate Housing, as jobs 
are insufficient and housing space limited. 

Over population in all of the capitals of region has 
led to a wide® variety of social problems. lain Cass, 
reporting on Vietnam’s Ha Chi Minh City. indicates that: 

"At night hundreds of pavement-dwellers, people with 

no houses, sleen in rat infested streets 

reminiscent af Calcutta. Everything 15 scarce: 


food, druqs, petrol, spare parts, jobs. Jhere are 
no reliable unemployment statistics Dut By day the 
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Sageee > are tull of YouUnG-. people cyeling to and 
mre. (Cass, 1982919) 


i 


The lack of adequate housing has caused what Bonal: 


L 


Fryer calls the "squatter" phenomenan. A large percentag 


it 


Of recent arrivals to the cities are landless “squatters” 
that are jammed tcgether in slum areas with densities that 
sometimes reach as high as 5,000 persons per hectare. CFryer, 
Inge 7s So) These slums are often lacking adequate Light. 
water, or sanitation services, and generally are considered 
to 5e a sericus menace to societv. Crime and disease both 
breed in these environs, as adequate government is difficuit 
to establish in these areas. 

Anart from Singapore which is 100 percent urbanized 
aiready and has been able to solve many of its urban 
problems, Southeast Asia’s urbanization in 19831 ran trom 14 
percent of the total population in Laos (up from 2&2 percent 
im 19760) to 37 percent in the Fhilipsines (uo frem 30 
percent in the same period). Vietnam was estimated to have 
19 percent of its people living in the urban sector in 1781 
(ap from 15 percent in 19460):3; Thailand with 15 percent (up 
from 13 percent); Indonesia with 21 percent (up from 15 
Percent): and Malaysia with 325 percent (up from 20 percent 
in 1940).CThe World Bank, 1983:190-191] 

2. Energy Production and Consumption. 
In terms af standards of living, Singaoore’s 


advanced state orf controlled urbanization shaws a 
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correspondingly high level of eneray consumption and income 
per capita while the rest of the region. with the exceotion 
of Brunei, lags far behind. Though complete data 1s 
lacking on Brunei, it is a significant net expaerter of sil 
and has a per capita income which surpasses even 
Sinaapore’s. 

In many of the rest of the countries of the reqion, 
however, the rural population and the urban ooor have 
limited access to energy resources including electric 
power and are denied many of the conveniences of modern 
Civilization. This circumstance is especially true of the 
peorly developed Indochinese states who, for example, must 
import 100 percent of their eneray petroleum needs from the 
Soviet Union = and allied communist bloc nations. This 
totalled more than 1.65 million tons of petroleum products 
.in 1982, 24,000 tons over the amount imported in 1981. Even 
at this rate, Hanoi reported that the fuel available was 26 
percent below their minimum needs. CQ@uinn-dJudge, (2 February) 
1984: 47] The limited supplies and the need to conserve 
fuel is reflected in the fact that Vietnamese factcries 
often peo at less than SO percent capacity and almost 
all individual transoortation is done by bicvcle. 

Laos and Kamnouchea, in turn, receive their 
allotments et petroleum through Hanoi. This. in all 


probability, makes their oil Scarcity even more critical. 
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Meanwhile, Indochina’‘s hepes - to become selr- 
sufficient in oil by i985 based on deposits off southern 
Vietnam in the South China Sea have not yet been realized. 
Though an American oil company reported a flow of 2,400 
barrels a day from an off-shore site south of Ho Chi Minh 
(Saigan) city just before the end of the 1975 war, joint 
Soviet—-Vietnamese efforts to exploit this potential have so 
far Been unsuccessful. TRis may be changing. however. as 
Vietnam has at last announced a Soviet o11 strike of 
unspecified value on its southern continental shelt. (CQuinn- 
Judge, (Jume) 1954:10] Though potentially verv important 
for the future develscoment of Indochina, it remains to be 
seen whether Moscow and Hanoi can effectivelv sxnoloit the 
new found resource. 

ASEAN countries are not so limited in the sources or 
Quantity of their energy supplies. Malaysia, Brunei anc 
Indonesia are all net exporters of ail and Lliguid natural 
gas (LNG), and Indonesia is rapidly beceming the world’s 
largest exporter of LNG. 

Malaysia produced more than 300,000 barrels of oil 
per day (b/d)? in ids. Estimated cil reserves are around 
eg oO) million barrels. (Fisher, "Malaysia" 19So27 cen 
Malaysia also has natural gas denosits from which thev are 
currently producing more than iy aaa ee metric tons for 


export.[FEER, 1983 Yearbook:199] 
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Brunel produced more than 175.000 b/d in 198%. Its 
estimated reserves are more than ieee: miliion 
barrels.(Weatherbee, (June) 1983:7253 At the current rate 
Of production, this should give them at least a 26 Year 
reserve. Brunei is also the fourth largest supplier of LNG 
moe cme world. Exports in 1982 totalled more than 12.& 
million cubic meters of liquified gqas.{€Kulkarni, 1984:3i] 

Indonesia praduced more than 584 million barrels af 
O1i in 1981. They were estimated to have more than i6.c00 
million barrels of recoverable reserves of oil. and more 
fhan 34,700,000 million cubic feet of aqas reserves in 
1983. CBuchanan, Pees! oeee In addition, new fuel 
discoveries are being made almost daily. At the current 
rate of production, the known reserves: should give Indonesia 


Pestle 26 years of oil. and about 50 Years ot natural 


td 


gas.Cfibid., :S22 

Thailand is also involved in developing its natural 
Gas resources in the Gulf of Thailand. reserves of which are 
estimated at 320,000 million cubic meters. FProduction iin 
1982 neared 6 miiiion cubic meters oer dav.CFisher, 
Miiat lana 198321125) 

Frofitable development of natural gas resources Mav 
offset the increasing enerev import oroblems that face Both 
Thailand and Inadonesia. While in the rest of ASEAN enercy 
Production exceeded eneray consumption between 1974 and 


1980, Thailand and Indonesia have been slipping behina. 
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THIS 15 esonecially critical in ihaenccs case, where enerav 
imports are nearina 20 percent of its total merchandise 
impcrts. Under these conditions, Sruce Glassburner has 
suagested in his paper on economic prospects for Southeast 
Asia that Thailand. Indonesia and the Fhilippines mav be 
facing severe balance of payments pressures in the future 
brought about By the rising cost of eneray, specifically 
meee Colasspurner, 1782:3464) 

Concerning hvdoelectric power, faos 15 the only 
ene of the Indochinese states that has self-sufficiency in 
eiectric power. Laos is in fact a net exoorter of 


@lectricity to Thailand which accounts for its princinlie 


fGoreign-exchange earnings. Laos sold aodproximatelyvy #44 
million worth of electricity Le ' Thailand in 
1983.CSricharatchanya, 19783:54] Since this is the major 


export earner for Laos and supply is limited, it is probable 
that the local population sees very little of either the 
SGlectricity or of the profits made from Sanit it. While 
Indochina nas several Avdroelectric orojiects underway to 
remedy their energy deficits. none of these is expected ta 
improve the cualityv of Liife in Indochina much before the end 
or the decade. (Quinn-Judge, (Mav) 1984:81] 


Table IV-II Shows the current available statistical 


array of energy consumption and production for the region. 
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TAREE IV-Tt.. 


COMMERCIAL ENERGY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
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Average Annual Eneray Eneray Energy 
Growth Rate (%) Consumption Imports 
oer capita as “% of 
Eneray Energy (kas.of coal Merchandise 
Productian Comsumption equivalent? Exports 
Country 1960-74 74-80 60-74 74-80 1740 1780 60 BG 
INDOCHINA 
Vistnam O.0 Sao. 11. 3 ie. oS 148 —— a 
|aos aa ee ee eo 14 17 a = 
Kampuchea —— =a ae l -4450 i? 129 9 == 
ASEAN 
Thailand Sew. es Gas = aoe i ay 
Malaysia Son | 2s 1 4,1 Tue 614 ae8i Ze es 
Sinaapore a ae OME Oere Supe sould 1 8,544 7 a 
Indonesia Ska sat 4,2 920 tg 246 3 8 
Metta ooines 3.0 26.2 oy, 4.4 Lider, 280 go. 4i 


Note: Brunei is not included due to lack of available data. 
SOURCE: The World Bank, World Develooment Report i98%. 

AS an indicator of progress in the develooment of 
electricity on aregional level, Thailand, Indonmesia, the 
Fhilippines,. and Vietnam all revorted increases in 
hydroelectricity autput osf over SO percent between 1973 ana 
Beets LUN, 1983:7351 Thus, while accounting for inflation, 


ene could assume from the rapidly increasing per capita 





consumption of energy across-the-board in Southeest Asia 
that prosperity levels are rising in all of the countrias of 
the reqion. 
3. Income, Growth and National Debt. 

Excluding Kampuchea’s per capita GNF and average 
income levels (which are unknown but would probably effect 
little chan@e on overall Indochinese totals). Indochina’s 
per capita income level and SOF ngote GNF are a little over 
= percent of ASEAN levels. While per capita income varies 
considerably between ASEAN members, the highest individual 
indochinese GNF, Vietnam’s, 15 only marginally above that 
of the lowest ASEAN member, Brunei. This comparison 15 
deceptive, however, as Brunei also has the highest per 
Capita income af any nation in Southeast Asia. 

in terms of income, Indochina ranks among the 
poorest countries in the world. Kampuchea is rated By the 
World Bank as being "the" poorest. Inflation in Vietnam is 
running anywhere from 100 to 200 percent oer year, and 
although figures are not available for the rest of 
Indochina, it can be assumed that their inflation situation 
parallels Vistnam’s. This iS conservatively more than 
double the comparable agqregate® ASEAN rate of inflation. 

tetnam’s national debt, both in hard currency ana 
other aid, ranges from #4 to #6 billion with the Soviet 


Union while hard currency debts to non-communist countries 


stands at apeut  $€£1.5 bilbyvon.tFite, ioe oo sco) Debt 


tas 
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payments to non-communist countries in 1982 has been 


estimated at close to $2398 million.CMcWilliams, 1982:653 


b 


combination of rescheduling, refinancing, and postponements 
Nas reduced payments by nearly $21 million from i981 
obligations, But this is still not enough. Vietnam’s debt 
repayment schedule is over 200 percent of their total annual 
hard currency export earnings and remains beyond their 
ability to pay. Cibid, EO cheat Concerning Vietnam's 
outstanding debts to the Soviet Union and CEMA (Council for 
Mutual Econemic Assistance) Hanoi has even less ability to 
make good on these obligations. Since at least 1981, 
however, Vietnam has been exporting human labor to helo 
offset their growing financial tab. Current estimates of 
what some have called "Vietnamese slave labor" opresentiyv 
eer king in CEMA countries ranges anywhere from 190,000 to 
200,000 seople.fCIndochina Chronoloay, (Acril—-dune) 1935268 
Reportedly, a percentage of the "salaries" of theses laborers 
1S credited towards paying off Vietnam’s national debts. 
Additionally, a small portion of their debt is compensated 
for By allowing the Soviet’s the use of port faciiities on 
Vietnamese soil. 

Laos has non-communist foreian debts standing at 
Greater than $250 million (1980 figure). Laos’ real GDF in 
1980 was only $300 million.CBurlev, 1983:703] Although 


laos’ total hard-currency debt to the Soviet Union is 
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unknown (Laos’ last reported total.foreign debt in 1978 was 
$81.16 million), the rate of accumulation was retarded bv 
1781. Moscow ended commodity assistance to Lags and 
instituted aid in the form of annually renegotiated tradine 
arrangements 1nN non-convertible currencies. Vietnam also 
subscribes to this arrangement but claims that its services 
to Laos Between 1776 to 1985 are worth #146.7 million. CQuinn- 
fees, (Gctoder) 1982:507 

Kampuchea is in debt to Vietnam to the tune of at 
least #30 million and owes the Soviet Union at least #215 
Million (based on totals to 1989). Non-communist aid to 
Kampuchea (most of which does not have to be repaid) since 
Ma77 GOotalis close to #L billion. CRichardscn, (5 February) 
meme. ee 

Amonq the ASEAN countries, statistics for i681 
showed Thailand running a foreign debt of #5.149 millions 
the Philippines, $7,388 million: Malavsia, £4,427 millions 
Indonesia , #¥15,529 millions and Singapore with 1,51 
Galion. CWorld Bank, 1983:178-i179) 

Table IV-III shows some currentiy available income 


and growth indicators for Southeast Asia. 
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TABLE IV-III-- 


INCOME AND GROWTH INDICATORS 








Averaqe GNE per capita 





World Annual Dollars Avq.Annual Infi- 
Rank Income 7 1 Growth ation 
Country Ranking per capita (billion 1970-61 (cet 
1983 (US. 3) ee td (7%) icot 
INDOCHINA 
Vietnam mae 160 4.9 2.4 =OOD 
Laos 5 Ts aa ae fi arcl 
Kampuchea 1 M.A. nN.a. Nae N.a. 
ASEAN 
Thailand 483 ois ae Sew Pee 
Malavsia oa Lea 2 Seaver iio ares 
Singapore 9S 4,071 L227 (14.80 Se 
Indonesia Ai 20 84.00 Peae Vaal 
Fhilippines 49 Sis 10570 boo) 12.4 
ERrunel a aoe 2-46 TS Sa 


SOURCES: For Brunei income, Far Eastern Econemic Review, 15 
March 1984, p. S38: Brunei, Vietnam *%® Laos GNP, C. 1f.A., 
The World Factbook-1982: Brunei inflation. Far Eastern 
Econamic Review 19833 Yearbook: for Laos growth rate, Defense 
*% Foreian Affairs Handbook 19781: inflation CPI for Vietnam, 
Douglas Fike, Pacific Defence Review Annual 1982/83: for the 
rest, The World Bank, World Development Report 1°83. 


4, Structure of Production. 
While statistical data is often not available from 


the  Indochinese states concerning the structure of their 





production, the few facts that are known paint a fairly gacd 
Dicture of the general direction of their econamic 
activities. 

All of the tdoen pees countries are heavilv 
involved in agricultural trade. Since 1979, the major 
emphasis of all three nations has been to reduce ideological 
constraints on management, and stimulate growth in the 
agricultural sector. In 1981, Vietnam reported that 78.4 
percent of its GDP was committed to agriculture. This 1s 
probably a fair representation of the general direction of 
production for Laos and Kampuchea also. 

Apart from rice, additional significant agricultural 
industry for Vietnam includes: natural rubber, tea, coffee, 
spices, palm oil, foodstuffs, other farm products, and fish. 
Fishing accounts for a significant share of Vietnam’s export 
eredits. While the total sea catch in 1985 totalled more 
then 311.000 tons (up 15 percent over 19782). a gqood 
proportion of this 15 soid to non-communist countries. In 
1982, Vietnam earned more than #30 million from its shrimp 
sales. 

Agricultural products of Laos include: rice. timber, 
wood oroducts, coffee, and undeclared productS of ODlUM and 


tobacco: for Kampuchea: rice, natural rubber. jute, pepper, 


and wood oroducts. Due to the social and political 
disruption over the last 390 years. neither of these 
countries has been very successful In Maintaining a 
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consistent VJ-inot AGGPEMheNra) DBrodmetd ome Reii 
growth statistics, if any were to become available. would 
orobably be quite law. 

In the industrial sector, the second largest area of 
the GDP, Vietnam has experienced relatively low rates of 
growth due to problems of administrative incompetence, poor 
labor incentives, halting reconstruction of wartime damage. 
and the lack of energy resources to run factories at 
productive levels. 

Vietnam does have a fairly well established coal 
industry. Proven coal reserves in Vietnam total 
approximately 130 million tons, sufficienk to last another 
20 years at current oroduction levels. Althouch Hanoi has 
had problems in recent years meeting production targets, 
administrative changes may improve past performance. 
Exported coal 1s one of Vietnam's largest convertiblea— 
currency earning product, accounting for more than 340 
million in 19782.C@uinn-Judaqge, (February) 1984:47] 

Vietnam has deposits of other minerals such as tin, 
tungsten, zinc, iron, antimony, chromium, apatite, and 
bauxite. None of these resources 1S being sianificantliy 
exploited at this time. 

Nguyen Van Canh in his book on Vietnam Under 
Communism, points out that in the manufacturing sector, the 


industrial north is still in the process of recovering trom 
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the damage it sustained during the-U.S.-Vietnamese war. and 
that onlv small supplies of minor items such as "...cotton 
cloth, soao and bicycles are now being produced in auantity 
that attempts to meet the seople’s needs."[Van Ranh. 
Bees: 27 I 

Laos and Kampuchea are faced with many of these same 
problems in their industrial and manufacturing sectors, but 
have even less ability to cope with them. Laos’ major 
industrial product is tin. Proven reserves have been 
documented at 65,000 tons, Sut actual reserves may run as 
high as 700,000 tons. Other mineral deposits such as iron 
ore, lead, finc, coal, sylvite, and potash are present in 
fags but as yet are undeveloped. Manufactturing in Laos and 
Mampucnea 15 insignitican and, in the case af Laos, 
accounts for tess than 2 percent at the GDF.CBurley, 
moe: 7O7 

Resides Vietnam, oniy Laos has a viable =pecyes in the 
service sector of the GDF. Though statistics are again 
unavailable, Laos has significant exports of electric power. 
Hydroelectric power production from the Laotian Nam Ngum Dam 
totals more than 600 miliion kilowatt hours oer year. As. 
indicated previously, aver 70 percent of this power is 
exported to non-communist nations fOr eonver tip! o 
emer eney.Lifoid., :/07] 

Vietnam's service sector is accounted tor under its 


so-called aid orograms to the rest af Indochina. According 


Be 
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to Hanoi, Vietnam sends more than 900 “specialists" to Laas 


annually and assists in more than 100 civilian develoomental 
Programs including wear reconstruction, building highways. 
assisting transportation, and aqeneral administration. Aid 
Provided to Laos from 1976 to 1985 is reported at more than 
$146 miilion. While no breakout of specific tasks has been 
reported for Vietnamese assistence tao Kampuchea, similar 
projects can Se assumed. Kamnpuchean Qtfticials have 
reported a total of £1193 million in aid from Hanoi (much of 
which will not be repaid) between 1979 and 1980. €Quinn- 
Judge, (Gcetober) 1983:59]7 

ASEAN countries are also heavily involved in 
agriculture, but with the aid of technology are 
increasingly trying to shift their base of production 
towards more industrialization and manufacturing. 

Thailand’s traditionally agricultural sconomy is a 
typical example of this progression towards increased 
industrialization. Up until 1956, agricuiture dominated the 
Thai econemy with rice as the primary cultivated crop. tn 
1951, Thailand’s GDF share of industrial preduction overtook 
that of agriculture by almost 4 percent. Nevertheless. the 
rice harvest in that same year reached a record hiah af 3.06 
million metric tons. CDixon, Poss siebee 4 While the 
percentage of industrial growth between i770 and 1°81 snowed 


almost twice the comparable agricultural levels. harvest 





Performance does not seem to have been adversely affsctead. 
Thailand remains a significant net exporter of rice with 
tnis commodity accounting for over 17.2 percent of total 
meeeric im 1991.fibid..:1121]) Other important agricultural 
products include cassava, jute, corn, sugar, rubber, fish, 
and wood products. 

Thailand’s industrial sector is mostly involved with 
the orocessing of primary praduce in small-scale plants. 
Improving metnods of Standardization, and management 
practices should act to consolidate individual efforts over 
a period of time and contribute towards increased 
industrialization in the future. 

Manufacturing has also expanded in recent years and 
is competing with aariculture far proportionate shares of 
the GDF. Textiles are the ogreatest contributer to this 
crowth market, accounting for eae percent of i981 
exports.fibid., :1134] 

Services, mostiv in the form of tourism = and 
entertainment, remain a strona sector of the economv 
accounting for the highest share of the Thai GDF in 1991. 

Energy is a major source of cancern for Thailand's 
economy as Bangkok currently imports over 3SO percent of the 
nation’s needs. To remedy Thailand’s eneray prablems, 
Bangkok is attempting to exploit large natural gas deposits 
located off-shore in the Gulif of Thailand. Froduction in 


1982 was estimated at 200 miilion cubic feet per day. While 
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the majority of this gas will eventually be reserved for 
exoort, Thailand plans to convert local electricity 
generating plants from oil to gas, making a sizeable dent 
in their current dependence on external sources for this 
mecsourece.fibid., :11351] 

Malaysia has achieved a fairly high level of 
Inqgustrialization in recent years. This has been largely 
the result of exploitation of their tremendous hydrocarbon 
wealth. Manufacturing has also been expandina, however. and 
accounts for the largest percentage growth of the GDF in the 
last decade. Frior to the develcpment of Malavsia‘s oil and 
gas industry, the agricultural sector dominated the GDF. 
The preduction of natural rubber and palm Gil still accounts 
for nearly a quarter of the present GDF share. Malavsia 
remains the world’s largest exporter of both of these 
commodities.(Frause, 19e82:20] 

Singapore nas achieved almost total 
industrialization. dot: has become the largest single 
entrepsot and service center in Southeast Asia. In this 
respect, all of the other countries rely on its industrial 
Capacity to serve their economic interests. Singapore has 
become the great middle-man in the arsa. 

The largest single source of Singapore’s income is 
that of services. In recent years these services have 


focused more on Aigh yield endeavors such as finance, 
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insurance, and real astate. while- moving away fram less 
profitable enteroprizes such as retail and wholesale trade. 
Manufacturing has also been on the rise, accounting for 
about one third of the total GDF in 178i. Manufacturing in 
Singapore appears to be retreating from traditianal iabor- 
intensive products, and advancing towards skili-intensive 
industries. Cibid., :i19] 

indonesia has traditionally been the most 
economically suppressed country in ASEAN and has had the 
furtnest distance to travel in its attemots to modernize. 
Since it has begun to reap the profits of its substantial 
C1il and gas deposits, industry has become the largest sector 
Gf 2ts GDP. Manufacturing has also shown siagnificant 
development in recent years accounting for the highest 
percentage of agrawth in the economy. 

The Fnrnilippines has recently moved into third 
place (it wet second in i979) in ASEAN concernina 
industriai share of the 65Dr. In i982, it was second only 
te Singapore in industrial development. The Fhilipgines 
still holds a substantial position in the manufacturing 
sector with more than 25 percent of the total GDF accounted 
for. Agriculture nas fallen in recent vears and now totals 
less than 23 percent of GDF. Accordina to Lawrence Erause, 
construction has been the fastest Qrowing sector in the 


Philippine economy.€Krause, 1782:203 





Table IV-IV 


snows the available regional 


statistics 


concerning the structure of praduction. 


STRUCTURE OF PRODUCTION, 


TABLE IV-IV 


1981 


Industry Dy percentaae 


Agriculture Industry Manufacturing Services 
Share Est. Share Est. Share Est. Share Est. 
of Growth of Growth oaf Growth of Growth 
GDF 1970- GDP 1979- GDF 1970- GDF 1970- 
i?7s8i root 19a 1981 1981 19731 Poet iss 
INDOCHINA 
Viet. 20.4 Seed, afao Lig 16.4 ee 7.293 == 
Laos ae a —— a a — ra ae 
Kamo. === = == a => ae ohne =r 
ASEAN 
Thai. 24 4.35 28 ee, 20 Oa est 468 Tea 
Mala. 23 ieee a8 Fee LS! i igeel 41 B25 
Sing. 1 een? 41 7.0) aD ere 2g Sia 
Indo. 24 Gd 42 i 2 be 13.9 ot ee 
PN A oa 4.9 oe 3.4 ao) 4.9 4O iis 
Note: The sole oroduct of Hrunei 1S petroleum, no other 
indtuistry 15 of any consequence. 


SOURCES: The World Bank, World Develooment Renort 1963. 
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a The Food Dimension. 
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Increased food production remains the orimaryv 
abjective or the government (5s) of indochina. 
Consistent shortfalls in agricultural oroduction have 


Plagued the communists since their take-over in 1975. 

For a variety af reasons, annual food production in 
Yietnam has been at least 15 to 20 percent belcw the 
country’s basic needs during the last decade. Though Hanoi 


= 


HI 


ims that Vietnam became self-sufficient in food by 1782, 
imports of nearly 200,000 tans of grain were reported by the 
International Menetary Fund for that vear. CQuinn-Judge, 
(February) 1984: 46] Reported grain production in 19783 
meared 17 million tons, up from i6 miliion tons in 19782. and 
1S million tons in 1981. Nevertheless, rice allotments per 
individual in 1983 were estimated at less than 5 kilos cer 
month. With other nutritional input, food availability 
was estimated at less than 2,000 calories per day per 
person, less than minimum nutritional needs.CPike, 
Poee7o52 2249 

Additionally. though many forecasters in the West 
Have pointed to improved grain harvests in recent years as 
evidence of Vietnam’s salvation, Nayan Chanda indicates a 
hasic fallacy with this thinking. Changa postulates that 
even if Vietnam reaches its food production targets in 
coming years and becomes a net exporter of food, Hanoi still 


would not be meeting the odasic nutritional needs of the 
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people, nor even achieving the level of nutrition of ore-war 
years. He indicates that Vistnam has been exporting high- 


grade ri 


e for some time, selling it for profit and then 
importing a larger aqauantity af "Broken rice" for its cwn 
consumption. Chanda feels that self-sufficiency at this 
time would simply mean a reduction of iow oarade rice 
imnaorts, and only a “marginal improvement” in the general 
Vietnamese diet.CChanda, 1784:29) 

In addition to Vietnam’s present food diilema is tie 
fact that future populations wili be even mors demandina. 
The population of Vietnam 1s expanding at an annual rate of 
nearly 15 percent, rendering an additicnal 1.5 millicn 
mouths to feed each year. Pike, 1982/93: 2244] 

laos has also claimed self-sufficiency in food since 
meoLieaste 1980. In fact, though rice production in the last 
three years has been reported at over 1 million tans, 
Vientiane still imports more than 30,000 tons of rice 
amnually from Thailand.tChanda, (Auaqust?) 19383: 238] 

Kampuchea still faces the spectre of starvation. 
FPrecistions of food praduction in 1953 indicated at least a 
100,000 ton deficit. Anntial massive food aid is still 
mecessary to avert widespread death due to starvation. As 
1£ 15, Mainutrition and disease are rampant in this country. 


A recent U.N. study cancluded that as much as 40 percent of 
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ite al Kampuchean children are sutfering from 
mainutrition. (Recker, i984:47] 

Food shortages in the ASEAN countries is also a 
matter of scme concern. Though not a Crucial matter at this 
time, the ASEAN countries fear that escalating populatian 
growtn will result in food demand cutpecing production. 

TRougn not reflected in the available statistics, 
Indonesia and the Fhilippines have both had problems in this 
regard. Sccording to a United Nations report in if&., 
neither country was producinq cor imparting sufficient food 
to.meet the caloric requirements of their populations. {Facts 
Mmerire, 1982:1614 Tt has been suggested that shouid this 
Situation continue beyond social upheavals, these nations 
run the risk of a foreign exchange crisis that would in turn 
inhibit local economic growth. 

With the exception of Thailand, alii of the ASEAN 
States are net imoorters of foad. Indenesia is the largest 
importer of rice in the world Raving bought nearly one- 
third of the rice available an the international markst in 
recent years.CGlassburner, 19782:41] Thailand, on the other 
hand, 18s one of the world’s largest suppliers of rice, much 
Of which is shiozoped to other ASEAN members. 

Though apparently not a concern at the mament, the 
possibility of a food crisis must always be a consideratian 
Of ASEAN governments. Future poculation explosions and/or 


the imability of ASEAN countries to produce or import 
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necessary staples could threaten the tenure of this aorsun of 
mations at almast any time. A food crisis. more than anv 
political threat, could be the greatest single danger to the 
future peace and stability of Southeast Asia. 

Table IV-V shows key agricultural, food production. 


and nutritionai statistics for Southeast Asia ta 1980. 


TABLE IV-¥V 


ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURE, FOOD PRODUCTION AND NUTRITION 


Daily per capita 


Index af Calorie Supply toute £ 
Productian As “~£ af Re- Workforce 
per capita, 1950 urre- Employed in 
(1969-71=100) Total ment Agricuiture 
Poeumncry Agriculture Food (net) 1980 i980 691960 1780 
INDOCHINA 
Vietnam 108 107 ee reo PO =—— vat 
Laos 105 iG ioe 7 ee oO oO 
Kampuchea oF 7 ey oy 33 5. 74 
ASEAN 
Thailand ed to ee ous 104 84 745 
Malaysia 1i4 iz4 Be o2o leer 63 ae) 
Singasore 163 1445 a oe 124 3 = 
Indanesia oy ie eb Ss 110 = el 
Fhilippines 115 1i4 fee 7 ames Oi 45 


SOURCES: For personal production data. Europa, The Far Fast 
and Australasia 1782-82, :36;: the rest trem Tne World Bank, 
World Develcoment Report i982. 
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C. INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
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Indochina’s trade patterns have undergone con 
Change aver the tast 20 years. Many of the early avenues of 
trade were determined by colonial ties and wartime 
necessity. France and Japan were among the main trading 
Partners for this area prior to 1954. As these ties wers 
severed during the late 30s and @arly 605, new trading 
partners in the form of the United States, China, and the 
Soviet Union beaan to emerace. This was relatively short-— 
lived, however, as the communist seizure of poOWwer in 
Indochina Began to narrow the field to the two communist 
Slants anda few non-threatening capitalist states. 

By 1976, Vietnam relied on the Seviet Union for mere 
than a third of its imports. Japan was also an important 
source of Vistnamese® imperts, accaunting for almost a 
Quarter ef the total incoming commodities. Frinciole 
export partners for Vistnam at this time included: the 
Soviet Union (37 percent), Japan (21 percent). Singapore (11 
percent), and Hang Foanq (1090 percent). After the 19723 
Vietnamese invasion of Kamouchea, access to western markets 
was temporarily restricted. mostivy due ta U.5. and ASEAN 
politicai pressures. This resulted in the Soviet Union 
assuming almost 460 percent of Vietnam’sS exports and 464 


pS TSP ageitT imneorts in iS7BotSmieh. 1985:1i2i23 
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While keeping Vietnam barely afloat, increased reliance 


0 


on mon-convertiBble currency trade with the Soviet Union 
deorived Vietnam of vital cash and acted to drive them 
Pieanmer imtoo debt (with their victory in 1975, Hanoi 
inherited a $570 million trade deficit). Without 
convertible funds. Vietnam had no way to pay off its aiready 
excessive trade deficits with the West while debts to the 
Soviets continued to mount. Av 19779, Vietnam’s trade 
deficit amountsd to more than $778 million with exports at 
anly $420 miliion and imports at around 2 
Meese ltola., , :l2i24 

Hanoi realized that something had to be done about their 
crowing inability to pay their debts, both to communist and 
non-communist trading partners. Therefore, By 1°79 they 
launched a a aye effort to increase their trace with 


capitalist mations and reduce their denendence on trade 


with socialist countries. However, this has pesn only 


{ht 


partially successful in solving their problems. 
Though technicaily still under international sanction. 
for its continuing Occupation Of Kampuchea, Vietnam 


reestablished many of its pre-1978 contacts with western 


b-! 


markets during the early sOs. In many cases, this has been 
dane through middleman re-exporters in Singapore and 
Hong rong. In fact, Hanoi’s current major non-communist 
trading partners are Japan, Hona Kong, and Singapore, with 


the later two often fronting for other countries. C{Lauriat, 
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Pros: S2-83J Among the other Asian countries who deal with 


Vietnam through Singapore and Honea Eong are China. fauth 


a 


Korea, Taiwan, and Australia.([Rees, 19894:54-57] Western 
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European trade with Vietnam, usually conducted through 
either Singapore or Hong Fong, has included West Germany. 
France, Italy, Netherlands, Denmark, Great Hritain. and 
Ireland. (Chanda, (November ) 1979248) The United States 
also conducts trade with Vietnam through third-party 
Sources. 

Significant Vietnamese exports to Japan include seafood 
Seeeatiinag sa? Millian in 1982), and coal. Gf 800,000 tons 
of coal exparted in 1982, 700,900 tons went to the Hest, 
Primarily Japan. Since i982. however, Sauth Forea has been 
taking an increasing share of Vietnam’s coal. This 
arrangement has helped to offset Japan’s reduced demand due 
to technical innovations. C@Quinn-Judge, February 1984:47/7 

Vietnamese imperts through Hong Eang accounted for 
nearly one quarter of their total imports from non-communist 


sources in 1782. This was nearly #34 million worth af 


everything from chemicals to machinery. China and Taiwan 


isl 


upplied organic and inorganic chemicals. petroleum and 
petroleum oproducts., and fo00d products while the United 
States and Japan supplied industrial machinery and 
automobiles. The U.S. was a prime supplier of cower 


generating equioment, while Japan accounted for more tnan 80 
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through Hong Kong in 1982.CLauriat, 1985:82-83] 

Vietnamese imports from Singapore amounted to mare than 
$58 million in 1983, while exports to Singapore reached #29 
millian.CRees, 19784:56] 

Current Vietnamese trade with the Soviet Union and other 
communist countries reportedly accounts for over 75 cercent 
of their total exoorts. Vietnam exports handicratts, light- 
industrial goods, agricultural orcducts, seafood, and manual 
laborers to the socialist blac. Imports include petroliesum, 
cement. Grain, and Military armament.(Chanda, October 
1983: 646-671] 

Vietnam's total exports in 1982 reached #592 million. 
THiS was an increase over 1981 by 27 percent. But still not 
enougn to service its outstanding debts. Vietnam’s payments 
to non-communist parties in 1982 were approximately #247 
miilion, 152 percent of 1t5 Rard-currency earnings. Cibid. ] 

laos and Kampuchea have never had extensive trade ties 
with extra-regicnal nations. International trade tor botn 
of these countries has qgeneraliy been dependent, at anv 
Particular point in time, to the relative status of their 
reliationshio with either Thailand or Vietnam. The directicn 
ct external trade for Laos and Fampuchea otten depsnds oan 
whether Thailand or Vietnam 15 currentiv influencing 


internal developments. 
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xtensively with China, the United States, and Thailand. 
Since 197/78, extra-recional trade has been more confined to 
dealings with the Soviet Unian and Vietnam. Currant 
limited economic relations with non-communist nations have 
very little to do with trade, and are more typically 
confined to the receipt of aid. 

The record of ASEAN’s participation in international 
trade 15 one that is mich more compiete and successful. 
ASEAN orovides the world with 71 percent of its unprocessed 
rubber, 8/7 percent of its tin, 38 percent of its palm —<ail, 
f= percent of its copra, 42 percent of its tropical 
harcwood, and most of 1%t5 spices, pius same copper, abaca, 


and CHeoa, LE. 
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ause, 19382:23-24] Dil, petroleum prodgucts, 


and natural gas 
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re Indonesia’s main exports, while Malaysia 
dominates in tin, palm o11, natural rubber and timber 
exports. The Fhilippines exports timber, copra, and = sttgar 


while Thailand 15 noted for its grain products of rice and 
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NMapore is chiefly concerned with industrializatia 
oft the raw commocities from the rest of Southeast Asia. ite 
is a major exporter of processed rubber and refined 
ecroleum products along with other manutactured 
goods. CPaukrer, 197091:3-4] 

exports of goods and nonfactor services accounted for i? 
percent of the SDF of the Philippines in 199831 (the same as 


in 1979), 323 percent or Malaysia’s (down from 38 percent in 
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1979}, 28 percent of Indonesia’s (down from 20 5 mo in 
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19779), 25 percent af Thailand’s (up from 22 op nt ain 
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1979), and 212 percent of Singapore’s GDF (up from 187 
GeGeeeme 1m 19779).fWorld Bank, 1983:156-157] As Lawrence 
Erause points out in his’ discussion of this topic, in the 
case of Singapore "“...exports can have qreater value than 
the total GDP if the import content of experts 15 very 
large."CkKrause, 1992:22] 

The de@aree of success and extensive invoivement of ASEAN 
members ain international trade is reflected in the high 


Growth rates af trade shown in Table I[V-VI. 


TABLE IV-VI 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE INDICES OF ASEAN COUNTRIES 


Merchandise Average Annual 
Trade (millions Growth Rate Terms of 
et lj, Sie) (Hd Trades 
Exports Imports Exports Imports (1975=100) 
Country 1981 bet ao-7e = 7 Oem emoU-70 70-81 1978 1981 
Thailand Sal S 7O,014. Ss cw ies 11.4 4.9 37 62 
Malaysia i2eee4 15,132 -3.8 5.3 ee et LOS Ties 
Singapore 20,767 27,6908 4.2 12.0 Shao? ay Oe 
feeemesia 22,259 123,271 3.4 6.9 Sei iS 9S Weia4 
Pair openes o./22 7.746 2.2 Le aac Se oe 48 


Note: Brunei is not inciuded here for lack of data. 
SOURCE: The World Bank, World Development Resort 19783. 
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Manufactured oroducts constitute aporoximatelv 40 
percent of SS5EAN’sS imports. 5inqgapore retains the 
dominant share of ASEAN’s manufactured goods exports market. 
while Thailand and the Philispines are attempting to daveicn 
their capacities in this regard. Fuels constitute a 
Slanificant share of imports for all of ASEAN, while 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and Singapore export large quantities 
of petroleum products. Indonesia, Malavsia, and Sinqapore 
are all net importers of food, while Thailand is one of the 
largest net “porters of gqrains in the world.({Frauce, 


LAGS: 23 ASEAN’s total exports in i982 amounted to over 


$65 Dillion of which #12 billion was to the United State 


ty 


Imports totalled #72 billion, of which #10 billion came fram 
Piestieoneti.o. Dept. of State, 1983:1] 

The major trading partners cf ASEAN, in order of trading 
importance, are Japan. the United States. the European 
Common Market members, and Saudi Arabia. Libid. J 

1. Foreign Aid and Investment. 

AS pointed out at the beginning of this chapter. a 
substantial part of Indochina’s economy 1s dependent an 
foreign aid. Vietnam leads the community as usual having 
received unccunted billions in aid over the last 30 years. 
The total figure of foreign aid today is unknown, but some 
observers estimate that this aid could account for as much 


as a Quarter of Hanoi’s present bBudaqet. 
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Vistnam's ala comes from western as weil as 
communist sources. Of the more siqnificant Belgium. 
Denmark, Finland, France, the Netherlands, and Sweden all 
provide varying leveis of aid and economic assistance. 
Sweden in particular has provided a significant level of aid 
to the Vietnamese including outright grants, moaney to Build 
industrial projects, and assistance in building and running 
two hospitals.Cindochina Chronology, (April-June) 19Ss ia 
Sweden recortedly ogrants some #100 million per year to 
Vietnam, which has Deen ongoing since 1776.CSmith, 
19683:1213] Swedish aid reported by Hanoi iin 19823 totalled 
$80 million.fIndocnina Chroanoloaqv, (January-March) 17es214— 
co Hano.t also reported a total of #200 million in aid 
fram France in 1983.Cibid. 4] Other western nations that 
contribute lesser levels of aid or have investments in 
YVietnamess eae include Great Britain and West 
Germany.CFEER Yearbook 1982:2784) Yietnam has also received 
some aid from India, and has recently Signed a agreement 
with Delni calling for an exchange of about #190 million in 
bilateral trade.CIndocnina Chronology, (Januarv-March) 
pest 4 J 

Additional aid from the West comes to Vietnam in the 
form of humanitarian assistance from international 
agencies. Dne such source, the United Nations Develonment 
Bee a has provided at least $113 million for agricuitural 


projects. (Smith, 1993:12129 Hanoi has reported that aid 
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from international agencies totalled #625 million between 
1972 and 19798. CIindochina Chronolaay, (January-March) 
Poeoosls i 

Aid ta Vietnam from communist countries up to 1975 
has been estimated at over $4,500 million. Of this. China 
had supplied at least $1,800 million.(Smith, 1782:12123 
soviet are from 1974 to i980 amounted ta #1.45 
biilion. CQuinn—-Judage, (May) 1938n;3;80% Hanolr has renorted 
aid fram socialist tates during 1982-82 amounted ta #1,958 
billion. Participants included the Soviet Union (£492 
@iliicm), East Germany ($172 million), Hungary (#154 
miliion>, Czechoslovakia (#121 million), Bulgaria (#103 
million), Rumania ($20 million), and Foland ($10 
milizion).Cindechina Chronolcay, (January-March) 1992:1i14-13] 
Much of this assistance comes in cee form of arants, and 
foo c  ioans. The International Monetary Fund (IMF) has 
indicated that sccialist ioans to Vietnam are® given with iow 
interest rates (usually no more than = percent) and Ilana 
term pay back arrangements. In fact, Moscow has cancelled 
Hanmo1‘’s debts oan at least two occasiaons in the past. (@uinn- 
Judge, May 1984:81] 

Laos has ®8xderienced dramatic shifts of sources of 
fOre1gn ald since the communist dominance of [ndochina. 
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J. the United States was the most important 


source of said for Laos. By 1976, aid from the U.5. #£=had 





stocned and aid from communist countries hecame caramount. 
Refore 1973, significant foreign aid came from China. MNortn 


Rorea, th 
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Soviet Union, and various other Soviet Bioc 
members. Follawing the FEKampuchean invasion and tne China- 
Vietnam Border war in 1979, Chinese and Narth Korean aid to 
the tune of 385 Billion was suspended. Laos has since had 
to rely on Soviet, East European, and Vietnamese generosity, 
with some outside assistance from international doners such 


as Sweden.CBurley, 1992:709] Sweden recently granted Laos 


an additional tou 7 million for forestry 
development. fIndachina Chronoloay, (April-June) TIBSs os 


Laos has aiso received aid an occasion from the Netherlands, 
Austrailia, and Japan (Tokya granted a million im 
fg7ee).CLibid. 3 Estimates of current levels of aid run as 
hiagh as $1090 million per year. This amounted to almost 80 
percent of Laos’ revenue in 1°82.CThayer, (January) 1982:52] 
{ 

Sid to Kampuchea basically follows the same paths as 
that of its two laraer cousins. However, in Kampuchea’s 
case, most non-communist aid is directed towards relief of 


the annual food and subsistance crisis. Relief aid in i882 


WAS estimated at #7,800 million. (Leifer, 1982:425] 


N 


oviat aid to Kamouchea since 1979 has been 
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estimated at £229 million in grants, and ¥150 million in iow 
interest loans.CIindachine Chronolaay, (January-March) 
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Aid to the ASEAN countries has come from aA 
Variety of regional and international sources. Recionail 
sources include national institutions such as the Inter-— 
Governmental Group of Indonesia (IGGI), and The Malaysian 
Industrial Development Authority  ‘(MIDA). Additionally, 
help has been obtained from the Asian Develonment Hank 
(ADB), other major international bodies such as the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF), and the World Bank. 

Generally qood fiscal responsibility has also 
encouraged major nations like the United States to assist 
ASEAN when requested. U.S. esconomic aid to ASEAN since 197° 
has amounted to #19 million most of which has been allocated 
to development programs In agriculture, eneraqyv. and 
peauem. LU.S. Dept. ef State, 1983:93)] 

Foreign investment in ASEAN in 1°79 was estimated to 
be around #35 million. Direct investment accounted fcr ane 
third of this amount, official sources for another third. 
ang a final third came from portfolio and short-term 
capital. Total direct foreign investment in ASEAN By 1779 
Was valued at over #16 billion. The largest percentage af 
this capital went to Indonesia’s petroleum industry (nearly 
30 percent). with the remainder snolit between Sinaqapore (25 
cercent for manufacturing) and the other members. (Krause, 
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2. Interactive Regional Trade..... 

Trade between ASEAN and Indochina has been 2 touchy 
subject since the 1978 Vietnamese invasion of Kamouchea. 
Folitically motivated sanctions were levied against Hanoi, 
and their vassais in Vientiane and Fhnom Fenh, by sopular 
concensus of the United Nations. This drive was led 
VOciferousiv oy ASEAN and the United States. Subsequently, 
economic cantacts hetween ASEAN and Indochina seemed to 
evaporate. In fact, rather than disappearing, eccnamic 
transactions simply went underground. 

The case of Laotian-Thal trade relations 15s 
particularly interesting in liaht of Thailand’s position on 
Sanctions against Indochina. Not only has Thailand 
sponsored much of ASEAN’s Rard-line policy against Vietnam, 
but they have also banned all transit of "Strategic gqoods” 
to Indochina through Thai territory. Nevertheless, Thailand 
continues to officially imoort electricity (nearly #21 
millian ain 1982), and up to #2 million in other goacds 
such as timber, tin, and cottse. Unoffical imports of 
timber, coffee, and ecapium which are smuaqgled inta Thailand 
add to Bangkok’s coffers. (Sricharatchanva, 1733:84] 

THalland also dees official Business with Vietnam. 
Imports of Vietnamese aqoods into Thailand were as high as 
$320,000 in 1°32 and clos® to 146,900 in 1983. Thal 
exports to Vietnam totalied *#245,000 in 1982, and #8457 ,000 


inat98s. As with Laos, this may only be a fraction of the 
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trade that 1s smuggled across Kampuchea between Banceor anc 
memcni Minh City.{Mebeth, (April) 1984:57 

Singapere® is another of the staunchly anti-Vietnam 
members of ASEAN whose trade statistics with Indochina belie 
their political convictions. Sina@apore’s official exports 
to Vietnam in 1985 totalled more than #41 million, while 
imports were Valued at more than $29 Nalin. 
Inofficial trad@® may account fer considarably more monev 
than has been reported. Vietnam’s exports have mostly 
comsisted of rubber, tea. coffee, spices, and farm products. 
Singapcre has supplied petroleum products, chemicals, 
textiles, fabrics and wheat to Vietnam. (Kulkarni. 1984:3351 

Malaysia and Indonesia are also involved in varisus 
deals with Indochina. Indonesia is presently involved iin 


exporting #1.7 million worth of textiles ts Vietnam oper 


year, and may be expanding this vOlume. Indochina 
Caronoloayv, (January-March) PEBss5 Indonesia is also 


reportedly involved in a large cokina-coal contract with 
Hanoi.{Rees, 1784:346] Malavsia sold more than #374,000 
worth of rubber processing equipment to Vietnam in 1983. 


Malaysia Iso “ports goods valued at more than #40,000 


annually to Vietnam. Cibid. J 


D. SUMMARY. 
The two major factions of Southeast Asia are as clearlv 


divided on economics as they are in ail of the other arenas 
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Of national and aroup interests. ASEAN prosperity ana 
growth over the years of its existance are sharp contrast to 
Tndochina’s destitutian. ang this trend appears ta be 
continuing. Indoachina’s leaders, however. have disoalaved 
eneir willingness to approach economic problems without the 
hinderance of ideology, and to find solutions in a oragmatic 
fashion. ASEAN members have already taken advantage ar this 
condition and are conducting a fair level of trade with 
Tndochina, on this basis. Tt remains to be seen. Nowever. 
whether AScAN will xpand the ongoing trade and draw 
Indochina further from the clutches of the sacialist Sica 
In tact, this mav be ASEAN‘’s long-range intention. while 
conducting regional Business in their own low-keyed fashion. 
Whatever the future of economic interaction, Indachina 
Clearly has a 1lo0nq way to go before it Can conguer its 


internal oroblems amd participate in the greater world 


economy as something less than the economic parasite 1t 15 


today. 
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VY. PROBLEMS. OPTIONS, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Clearly the oursuit of peace and stability in Southeast 
Asia is beset By numberous oroblems in many areas. 
Individual issues. however, such as that of the Kampuchean 
question, are often overinfiated manifestations of the 
larger problem of regional power imbalances between two 
differing oaoles. The key to regional stability anaq seace 
rests, therefore, in achieving and maintaining a dBaiance 
between the various aspects of odcwer between these two 
poles. 

Adding ts the complexity of this task is the tact that 
mationel assets in the region are often unevenly distridutea 
between ASEAN and Indechina throughout each Or the 
military, ooGlitical, and ecancmic arenas af interaction. 


While this circumstance has both positive and negative 


i 


ffects on the reaion. tne negative value often oqutweignhs 
the advantaces of the former. For examoie, on the positive 
Side, the disadvantages that ASESN passesses in the 
Military arena tends to be offset By the strenaths of its 
Suberiar ecanomic and solitical arenas. This results ina 
tenucus balance struck between the military and scolitical 
arenas. On the negative side, however, the weiaqnt at 
Indschina’s military power, combined with their unslackad 


taiw~st For nore palitical and ecanamic cliout. often 
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jeopardizes the military/political balance, resulting in the 
uncertain situation that characterizes the region today. 

AS history has shown that no circumstance is static. 
Ss0 too 185 change endemic tao the oresent situation in 
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oqutheast Asia. Time and change 
wacerbate current frictions and instabilities. or reduce 
disaaqreements and strenathen the proscects for peace. This 

pter summarizes the oprodiems and options invalved in 
elther eventuality. and concludes with a few words on the 


likeiihood of regional stability through the rest of Enis 


century. 


A. PROBLEMS. 
i. Vietnam’s Imoeratives: Ideoloay and Security. 

The most Slanificant single oroablem facina 
resolution of differences in Southeast Asia today 1s that oft 
VY1letnam' s precccuoatian with their leftist ideciony. 
Concerning peace and stability in the region, the cuestion 
that thus presents itsel+ is: 

"..e Whether Vietnam can accept. in institutional 

terms, the economic systems (and societies) ot the 

region as they are now constituted ar whether 1t 15 

in Vietnam’s interest to pusn them ao the 

left."CFike. (November) 1981:97 
Another aspect of this question i185 whether Hanoi wiil 
continue to allow the current erosion of 1tSs communist 


orthoadcxy to capitalist economic oraqmatism. Pernaps 4 more 
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accurate ofservation in this regard would be whether «the 
present Vietnamese leadershigo can longa survive economic 


pragmatism. The evidencs 


to date 
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trey can.fQuinn-Judee, (9 August) :14] 


Alona with the prablems of solitical and economic 


mr 


hange, Vietnam must also contend with their arowine 
eecurity 1meeratives. Historical orecedence nas shown 
Hanoi that Vietnamese security is irreversibly tied to its 
immediate Indochinese neighbors. Accordinaly. the current 
Yietnamese military control of Laos and Kampuchea 15 seen bv 


Hanol as being irreversible. Thus while ASEAN reruses ta 
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recoaniz his fact, Vietnam’s position in Indochina will 
continue to be a major obstacle to real ceace between then. 
Not surprizingly, Vietnamese ideologicai ana 
security imperatives Rave often represented formidable 
obstacles to resolution of regionai differences in the past. 
No doubt thev will continue to ao sa in the i future. 
However, under conditions of mutual respect ang 
understandina for national oositions. such obstacies could 
be worked around and selutions to oroblems arrived at. Tn 
this regard ASEAN must find the maturity and seif-conridence 
to) 06©6oVercome)=6 «their current tears and antipathises, recognize 
Yietnam’s imperatives and lead the Way towards 


normalization. 





mi 


=. ASEAN’s Concerns: Internal Divisions. 

Amcang@g ASEAN’sS primary cancerns, internal caliticai 
fragmentation 1s probably only second in importance, to the 
actuai lass af ane of its members to a non-casitalist 
government. ASEAN correctly recognizes that their uniried 
strength is also pactentially their weakest point. THis 
potential weakness has been sorely tested by Vietnam since 
ASEAN was initialiv founded. As succinetliy stated bv 
Leszek Buszynski, the problem is that the: 

"ASEAN countries differ as to the intensity ct the 
pressure that snould be applied to Vietnam. the 
extent to which Vietnam actually represents a threat 
fo06U€«dMtdReELCUM FeGion 6 6Oand) 6the advisability of protracted 


reliance upon @ereat—oGcwer support ta induce a change 
in Vietnamese policy."({Buszenyski, (January) 1984:20] 


Sicnge the lines of these considerations, ASEAN 1 


Ul 


generally divided inta two factions. Thailand and 


Sineapore are considered to be the strongest exponents of a 


hard line towards Vietnam. Thailand because et its 
position as ASEAN’sS front line state oronosite Vietnam, and 


uSs2 at Hanoi’s ciose ties with the Saviet 


Singapore bec 
Union, and the potential this has to disrupt the sea trade 
ene Vital £O Singapore's existence. Malavsia and 
Indonesia represent the other ASEAN faction, Greterinag a 
less hesiaie and more conciliatory attitude towards a 
Yietnam that is ceographically far away and opresents little 


threat to these nations. Malaysia and [Indonesia also 
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consider Vietnam to be considerably less of a threat than 
that traditionally eosed 6y China. In some resnects 
Vietnam is regarded bv these two states as a necessarv 
butter between themseives and what they oercieve to 45e 
Beljina’s desians on Southeast Asia. Due to oehvysical 
distance and a historical lack of common interests. the 
FRilippines normally takes a neutral stance on ASEAN’s 
internal poiitical qecisions, suoporting the cominant 
faction on specific issues. 

Vietnam has fregquentiv used ASEAN’s division of 
cercentions to its own advantage. Hanoi has made a point 


of playinq on Malavsian and Indonesian sensitivities toward 


fds 


China, esoecialiy in rea@gard to Thailand’s increased ties 
with Beijing. The success of this tactic was lilustratéd 
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most strongly in i380 when the Prime Ministers of Mal 
and Indonesia. without consultation with the other ASE&A 
ug 


nenbers, bilaterally orcpased the "Kuantan Frincioie. 


THis was suggested as an aiternative to the acceosted ASEAN 


position Gn Kampuchea. The "Kuantan Frinciole" called for: 
ee ot Vietnam free of Soviet influence But 
indecendent of Cnina...cancessions on Kamouchea 


including accestance of a Heng Samrin-dominated 
aovernment if it were "“broader-based," termination 
Of ASEAN support of the Fihmer Rouge government at 
Democratic EFamouchea, and a pasition calline tor 
Oniy a partial Vietmamese trooo withdrawal."CNiksch. 
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While Both governments eventually batked off of their stance 


on Euantan, the damage was done towards tarnishing tna 


imsaqe oar ASEAN unity. Yietnam has tried ever sincs ta 
eBexpoit this chink in ASEAN‘’s armor. Nevertheless. aesnitea 


periodic disagreements over the vears, ASEAN remains unified 
and politically strong. 
3. External Factors. 

Regional problems and thsir resolutions are heavily 
influenced bv the "Great Powers". Local alianments with 
external governments frequently inflame recionai saroblems 
and hinder solutions for protracted periads of time. ear 
example. China’s support of the exiled FAmer Rouge. and 
their previous assistance to the North Vietnamese has lent 


VEars ofr miserv toa the region. Soviet suoport to Vietnam 
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doing the same oe Indochina today. Certainly neither 
Vietnam's economy nor its massive military miaqht could lone 
De maintained without Soviet aid. but the lona term negative 
effects of Sevist involvement in Indochina will be feit for 
veare to come. The concern of all of Southeast ASIA Ras 
been summed up bv Jusur Wanandi when he wrote: 

IS net in the interest of anv country in the 


i 
Southeast Asia recgien to see a Vietnam oressured Bv 
eny Qreat oGwer...ali ASEAN countries share some 


eoncern about Vietnam's overdenendence on the Soviet 
Ilmnion..."CWanandi. 1784:25] 


in this same Sara aeae the Linited States has 


isl 
ahs 
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eentributed its to problems of instability in 
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: America’s lona military involvement. ana 
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S hasty withdrawal from the continent in the 79s. 50th 
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ryved ta disrupt regional balances. The linited States ras 
also been responsible, both directly and indirectiv. far the 
iona-standina isolation of Vistnam in the community af 
nations. Tt i585 arquabie that Washinaton’s refusal to 


normalize reiatians with one of the most significant powers 
in Southeast Asia borders cn oolitical irresponsibility not 
aoniv ta its own oscole. but also to the ations ofr the 
PFeoien that Rave relied on American friendshio and security 
for these many years. Not withstanding tne humilities 
suffered at the hands of the Vietnamese at the conclusian of 
American military invoivement on the mainland in 1975 


Washinaton’s actions have pushed the Hanoi leadershis 


further into the ooportunistic arms of the Russians. when 


other avenues couid nave been explored. Aaditionallyv., 
Vietnam's isolation By the United States has Suacerbated the 
traditional tansions hetween Indochina and ASEAN, 


encouracinag these differences while cpayinao oniv lioservice 
G assisting their resoluticn. Thus it must be recognized. 


im Wasnington as weil as in th Capitals of the ASEAN 


‘Tl 


countries, that America owes more to the resolutian oa 
Southeast Asia’s troubles than it has been willinaiv to give 


im recent years. 





American interests in the region. past, present. anc 
especiaiiv future clearly demand a more flexible aonprcach ta 
=. molicy ain the area. If the United States wants to 
Maintain its influence in Southeast Gsia. it must Ge williina 
to accept its responsibilities both as a Superocower and as a 
long standing friend af the region with much of the same 
maturity tnat is demanded af its ASEAN allies. In this 
respect, the United States could show its leadershio bv 
taking the first steps towards the reali resolution af 
Southeast Asia’s difficulties by nermalizing its reiations 
Of tne nations of the region. Following a more 


than adequate period oaf elft-abnegatian for its oast 
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difficuities in the region, the United States should not 


hesitate to recover the momentum that it has lost to the 
Soviets. and to involve itself more positively in 
influencing policy decisions in this mast crucial nart of 


the worid. 

Apart from the rasults of direct influence bv 
external powers on the region, “oaoreat cower” interaction 
outside of the area often has had Significant impact. The 
recent alignment of China with the United States. and 
China’s hostility towards the Soviet Union have both been 
Pert in southeast ASlan poiitics,. While ASEAN has 
benefited from the U.5.-Chinese friendshio, Vistnam has 


likewise reaced rewards from the Soviet-Chinese solit. in 


hl 
rr 


this same reaqard. one of the most disauieting scenarios that 





Hanoi could contemplate today would be one in which China 
and the Soviet Union would reach some measure of cdetente. 
While this situation could spell trouble for the rast of 
Southeast Asia aS well, Vietnam stands to loose much in 
terms af its current military predominance. 


Thaugh the potential for this happening is currentiv 


remote, fhe possibility nolds much in the wav of oocortunity 
for ASEAN-Indochinese racoraochement. Vietnam may be well 
agvised to make their peace with ASEAN now, estaclishing 


lines of support and security with its less aqGgressive 
nmeilahbors. before it finds itself cast cut sometime in the 
future. BYv One or more of its distant communist benefactors. 
ASEAN leaders should certainly explore the potential of this 


avenue of approach. 


B. OPTIONS. 


ee ~ 


ee Continued Isolation. 


AS intimated in the previous SDaraqrachs. of the many 


= 


options available for the future of Southeast Asia that o 
the continued isolation of Indochina is osrobabiv the least 
sensible. To date, this tactic used as A weandon nas 
Vieided only marginal benefits for ASEAN anc has mot served 
U.5. interests at ali. ft has done 1littie more than 
Increase mutual hostilities while acting in most cases to 
reduc®= recional develooment. On the other Rand. it has 


increased the Soviet Union’s influence in the reaion and 
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expanded their alobdal nosition handsomely. ASEAN’s and the 


United State’s economic embargoes, political isolation. and 


I. 


thinly veile 


ID 
jut 


threats of military alianment have simopiv not 


been Shi 


mM 


Ees 


tri 


ful ain solving Sceutheast Asia’s orablems. 
Though passibly acting as a partial deterrent against 
Vietnam in the early days of its institution, isolation is 
Clearly a thing of the past, and should Be abandoned at the 
earliest possibla moment. 

=<. Escalation and Conflict. 

Though only marginally a more likelv ontion. 
escalation of the current level of conflict Between ASEAN 
and ndochina into an ocpen war 15 a possibility that must be 
addressed. Failing some more equitable arrangement, it is 
aiwaysS mpossibie that some incident (such as those that occur 
regularly alona the Thai Kamouchean border) could cause a 
rapid and unolanned far escalation into onen warfare. The 
fact that such an escalation could be Sianned as well, 15 
alsq a consideration that should be weighed no matter how 
remote such an act seems. In any event, should escalation 
and war occur, it 1s uncertain which side would loase the 
most. Certainiv Thailand, Geing the "front line" state. 
could not ione withstand a full scale military exchange with 
Vietnam. On the other Rand, Vietnam stands to loaose much 
mare in the way of econamic and political sustenance from 


ne rest of ASEAN and the worid, as a result ar fighting 
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Thailand. Ofbviouslvy neither ASEAN or. Indochina can Be mucn 
enamored of a war-fightina scenario. Thauwagh conaitions can 
change over time, it seems evident that at this coint 


escal 
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tion and increased contrlict can not sericusiv be 
considered to be a realistic solution to orobiems in the 
reaqion for either side. 

>.  Comopromise and Accommodation. 

This scenario is probably the one most favored in 
Hanoi circles. AS with all communist ieadersnios. 
Vietnam’s ruiers would most like to be able to win canstant 
compromise and B@asv accomodation from the ASEAN aovernments. 
Vietnam’s record of disitomacy illustrates this desirs. as 
well as their tvoically communist methodoloay of attainment. 
Hanoi has often used military force, "oroabing with the 
bayonet" to achieve oolitical comoromiss, retreatina when 
meeting opposition, and advancing when accomodation was 
achieved. The oroblem facing the ASEAN countries today is 
determinine the length to which thev can atffard toa 
comoromise and accomodate Vietnam. 

Though no ane tactic can Ge sufficient to cover all 
Circumstances, AScAN must exercise extreme caution and 
carefully weigh the advantages and disadvantages of each 
Situation when dealing with Vietnam. To be successful in 
this arena. ASEAN must be ever vigilant to 1ts own lona and 


Short-rana® security needs and be constantly aware of 


Vietnam’s foremost interests in itself. ASEAN must be 





Crepared tao “srabe" with the political "“bavonet" ane must 
have the determination and courage to See tee se neir 
mppertunities when they present themseives. Oniv in this 


light. can Hanol’s game of compromise and accomodation be 
attempted with some hope of success for ASEAN. 
4. Cautious Raoprochement. 
Bullding on the sreceots of the foregoing SscSanarica. 
the last But most likely oaptiaon for the region is that of 


essenina OF factiona 


ba 


eventual rapprochement. and the 
disputes. This eption is mot anlv the most icocical 
scenario. But aliso the one solution that Nas the ogreatest 
potential for iana term peace. Rapprochement between ASEAN 
and Indochina could be based on the successful resolution ar 
one particular orsblem. such as Kampuchea. or on a variety 
of cther smaller oroblems. Rapprochement will orocbably be 


a tan 


i 


term process, as oaooposed to a Sudden maior 


breakthrough on a large issue. The kev 15 ta establish an 


epenina on an issue and continue to ex 


W 


and acod relations as 


L 


solutians to individual aspects of the i1s5ue present 
themselves. A perfect example of this type of process is 


that of the low keyed trade effort that 15 Beven now cncaina 


between ASEAN and Indochina. 


tn 


Econamic ties between ASEAN and Indochina are 
Capitalietic By nature, and serve not only to oromote the 


imm2cgiate welfare of the tracing oGartners. Sut al ee 
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amelicrate the differences between their politic 


t 
ii systems. 


Smouid ASEAN. (or the United States) wish, this tyes ar 
Capitalist” operation could be aradualily expanded over a 


periad of time so that it affects not oniv Vistnam'’s 


‘Li 


economic arena but her political and military arenas as 


weil. While it is too early to tell, this relationshioa has 
the areatest potential ot resultina ni eventual 


ilityv. 


cr 


normalization and the insurance of tlong-term sta 
Trough some observers of Vietnam have voiced the opinicn 
that Hanoi can not be swayed By sconomic ties, this has vet 
to oO proved. Conversely, there have been cansistent 
indicators from Hanoi reflecting the fact. that economics 
have indeed had great impact on Vietnam’s direction in 
recent vears. If this be true, it may well be that it 1g 
Within ASEAN’S Power today to determine whether economic 
considerations are, or will be, one of Vietnam's “imperative 
determinants. "“Cerike, (November) 1751 oro In this recard, 
ai the truth of the matter. However, 


only time can rev 


mt 
Th 


ASEAN certainly can not afford to pass up thre potential 


ith to rapprochement 


li 


opportunity that an ecanomic 5 


represents to the prospects for future oeace and stability. 


C. CONCLUSIONS. 


12 Prospects for Peace and Stability Through the 1980s. 


AS shown in the orevisus discussion, the orcsoeacts 


for peace in Southeast Asia hinge on manv factors, datn 
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external as Well as internal.-- Additionaliv. 
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Ooprespects agraw in direct relatian to the dearse in which 
many of these tractors can be manioulated. meutralized or 
eliminated. Alona these lines, the local governments have 
learned By experience that if the “great dowers” can De 
mollified,., neutralized. aor kept cut of direct involvement in 
the reaqicon, the prospects for regional peace come ciaser to 
gear cane lon. TRIS perceotian has been esocused most 
eloquently on more than one oaccasion by bath ASEAN and 
Indochina. 

On the other hand, peace in small regions can often 
be positively influenced Gy larger external oowers. This 
Can occur when this influence is carefully apportioned. to 
prevent the rapid imbalances of SBpoOwer that can lead to war. 
Thus, good judgement and political maturity on the pert of 


"“areat oowers" can be Valuable asset to the pursuit of 


Vy 


9@ace when properly aoolied. THis smould be tre eer 


| 
fu 


9 
ail of the external cowers when deaiing with Southeast Asia. 

The orospects of peace for the 80s 15 greater now 
than at any other time in the history of the area. Far the 
finesse time in more than a thousand years, local indcdigensus 
oovernments are in control of all of the major countries of 
the Southeast Asian region. For a time at isBast. no 
external oower precludes the potential far aqreement amona 


Soverzeian neiahbors, to achieve a areater alianment than has 


ever been seen in tnis part of the worid. In this reaqard, a 
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Satisfactory and 


Jone 


asting peace can be achieved in war torn 
Southeast Asia today. Traditional animosities and crobleams 
can be resscived by recional players. through regioanai 
mechanisms such as economic interaction. External 
involvement should be limited to laow-keyed encouracement of 


regional players. and positive reinforcement of peaceful 


actions, While Both regional factions have the need ana 
ability to achieve the goals of oeace and stability at tnis 
time, thev are lacking the will to implement them. It is 


postulated by this thesis, however. that most of the 
orerequisities for these goals are alreadv in oslace, and 
that it is only a matter of time before manifestations of a 
Peaaeiing Geace, (sich as normalization), are forthcoming. 
Though this desirable circumstance mav not become an 
imm@diate achievement. (barino world war). all indications 
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icest that such will be achieved By th 
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century. 





APPENDIX A--- 


EXTRACTS FROM THE BANGKOK DECLARATION OF 1967 


The #ssence of the abiectives of ASEAN are as follows: 


To accelerate economic growth, social procress and 
cultural development in the region through joint endeavors 
in the soirit Of equality and partnershico in order to 
Strenathen the foundation for a prosperous and peacerul 
community of South East Asian nations. 


TO promote regional pdDeace and stability through 
abicing respect for justice and the rule of law in the 
relationship among countries of the region and adherence to 
the princioles of the United Nations Charter. 


Ta promote active collaboration and mutuai 
assistance aon matters sof common interest in the economic, 
social, cultural, technical, scientific and administrative 
rields. = 


To provide assistance to each other in the form of 
trainina and research facilities in the educational. 
professional, technical and administrative spheres. 


To coitilaborate more effectively for he greater 
MELlization oF their aaricultureS ang industries, the 
expansion of their trade, including the study of the 
sroablems of international commoditv trace, the improvement 
of their transportation and communication faciiities and the 
raisina of the living standards of their people. 


To promote Sauth East Asian studiss. 


TO maintain close and beneficial co-coeration witn 


existing international and regional organizations with 
SlMilar aims and purposes, and explore all Avenues tor even 
closer co-operation among themselves. 


SOURCE: The Far East and australasia. 1yv82-1782 (London: 
Slireps FPUbi tee taens, Ltda 19eS) pop. ei. 
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APPENDIX B 


ASEAN-INDOCHINA CHRONOLOGY 
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pas 


La 


1974 


ASEAN formed at Bangkok. Bangkok Declaration. 


lst annual meeting or ASEAN in Jakarta. 
Indefinite cooling off period agreed to Bv Malaysia 
and tne PRilippines concerning disoute over 


Sabah. 
MO significant actions taken. 


Cambodian situation discussed at regional 
conference. Withdrawal of all foreian troops 
from Cambodia called for. 

Sinanouk Gusted in coup led by Lan Nol. 


"Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality” declared in 
Kuaia Lumour Declaratian. 


ASFAC meeting urged co-operation with ASEAN and 
accomodatian with China. : 


Bustralia & New Zealand endorsed "Zone of Feacs” 
Gee lar aim on « | 

Fhilippines raised issue of foreian involvement in 
Mindanao insurgency in ASEAN forum. 

Rehabilitation assistance for Indochina urced. 

Cease fire in Indochina siaqned by U.S. % Vietnam 

U.S. FOWs released from North Vietnam. 


Australia called for cliaser economic ties with 
ASEAN in the fields of science, technolcocay. 
and trace. 

China & Malaysia established closer ties. 

China oraised ASEAN’s "Zone or Peace." 

U.S. aid to Cambodia ended. 

Coalition asvernment established in Laas. 

Cnina siezed Faracel Isiands. 


Instability of Vietnam and exodus of refugeess aon 
ASEAN‘’s agenda. 

China & the Philionoines established dipicmatic 
relations. 

Fronosed Treaty otf Friendship faileac to gain 
consensus amand ASEAN membership. 
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19783 


EEC in meeting with ASEAN vowed to continues 
efforts to promote economic collaboraticsn 
and trade. 

Lon Nol governinent fell to the Khmer Rouse. 

ASEAN recoanized FEhmer Rouge (Sihanouk) recime in 
Cambodia. 

Laotian coalition government fell-Fathet Lao 
communists took over. 

North Vietnam invaded and conquered the Seuth. 
2aigon fell 20 Apr. 


Treaty of Amity and Co-operation &® Declaraticn of 
Concord siaqned by ASEAN. 

Socialist Republic of Vietnam established. 

sprativ Islands becoming controversial. 

Australia attempted to improve relations with 
ASEAN: signed ecanomic Fact with ASEAN. 


Bustralia established review oanel on ASEAN 
affairs, oropocsed wider trade ties. 

ASEAN Mutual Trade Agreement sianed in Manila. 
Soviets charged "imperialistic osowers” increasing 
attemots to transform ASEAN into a military 

bloc. 

Laos signed Treaty of Friendshio and Co-operatian 
with Vietnam, "Soecial Relationshio" & 2°,000 
Vietnamese trooos established in Laos. 

ASEAN backed promotion of peaceful relations with 
Indochina. Assails internal communist reels 
as threats to Asian security. Western ecaoncmic 
ties urged. 

S.n7.V. became fuli member of the United Nations. 

Thai-Cambcdian border clashes noted. 

Fhilipoines announced intention to drop ciaims to 
Sabah. 

Japan, New Zealand and Australian heads of state 
met with ASEAN counterparts. Pledged greater 
economic co-operation. 

Joint Thai-Malaysian force battled rebels in 
southern Thailand. 

Thai-Vietnamese clashes noted over fishing 
tresoass. 


Secretary—-General ofr ASEAN, Indonesian General 
Hartono Oharsona, ousted By Jakarta. 

U.S. % ASEAN held talks and agreed to "integrated 
oroaogram for commodities.” 

U.S. ® ASEAN talks held on refugee preblems and 
neutrality towards communist states. 

Chinese Fremier Deng Xiaoping toured Thailand. 
Malaysia, Sinqgapore and Burma. 
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Vietnam invaded Kampuchea (Cambodia). 25 Cec. 
Vietnam signed Treaty of Friendship % Co-cperation 
with the Soviet Union. Joined COMECON. 


ASCAN statement “strongly depiored the armed 
intervention..." of Vietnam against Cambodia. 
Called for the “immediate & total withdrawal of 
the tareign forces..." from Camboadia. 

China invaded Vietnam, Feb-Aor. 

ASEAN called for a hait to hastilities between 
China and Vietnam. 

ASEAN members submitted U.N. resolution calling 
for an end to the Vietnamese invasion of 
Cambodia and China’s military action in 
Vietnam. Soviets vetoed it. 

Refugee meeting soonsored by ASEAN. 

ASEAN countries annaunced their refusal to acceost 
any more refugees and reserved the richt to 
expell those already in their countries. Calis 
made to Vietnam to withdraw from Cambodia. 

Indochinese states unify on foreian affairs issues. 


Growing importance of ASEAN discussed in Chinese- 
Japanese talks. | 

Major cross-borager skirmish conducted bv Vistnam 
near Aranvacrathet Thailand. 

ASEAN communique issued condeming Vietnam for an 
attack on Thailand. Indicates such actian 
"constitutes a arave and direct threat to the 
security of Thailand and the SE Asian reaqian.” 

U.S. weanons airlifted to Thailand in respanse to 
Yietnamese incursion, bv request of Thailand. 

ASEAN rejacts Vietnamese pian for Demilitarized 
zone alona Thai-Cambodian border: suggested 
instead a U.N. supervised zone inside Cambodi:. 

Hena Samrin visited Moscow-Soviet aid increased to 
Kampuchea. 


China announced end cf aid to9 insurgent movements 
im SE Asi4. 

ASEAN reiterated support for 1980 U.N. Resolution 
falling for an international ceace conference 
om Cambodia. 

U.S. joins ASEAN in unified resistance against 
Vietnamese sSuosorted government in Cambcadia. 

U.S. Secretary of State, Haig attended ASEAN 
Summit Meeting. 

ASEAN offers plan to send U.N. peacekeeping force 
to Cambodia. 

U.S. encourages emdargqo of economic support to 
Vietnam. 
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U.N. conference on Cambodia-convened due to ASESN 
pressure. 

ASEAN. led By Singapore, backs Cambodian exiles 
coalition. 

Fen Sovan replaced by Heng Samrin in FRPRK cconarsss. 


Malaysia wants ASEAN unity to break hold cf ail 
industry multinationals on regional enerav 
assets. 

Cambodian exile unity pressed by ASEAN. 

U.N. report predicted regional food shortaces in 
two ASEAN countries. 

U.5. Vice Fresident Bush toured Asia - included 
stop at Singapore —- praised Sinmaqapore’s roils 
im ASEAN, 

Vietnamese Foreign Minister Nouven Co Thacnh 
visited ASEAN meetina: warned against ASEAN 
support to Cambodian rebels. 

Yo Nouven Giao removed from Viestnamese Foiitburo. 

Vietnamese government reshufrled. 

ASEAN mustered U.N. votes to maintain DE deisaatioan 
as legal representative of Fampuchea. 

ASEAN martials U.N. vote calling for withdrawal of 
VYietnam % seif-determination for Fampuches under 
UN. Quarantee. 


Kamouchean exile government formed under Sihanouk. 

Vietnamese troop pullout announced-troops merely 
rotated. 

U.S. Signed new base agreements with the 
Fhilippines. 

ASEAN endorsed Thai proposal for total withdrawal 
of Vietnamese troons from Kamouchea. 

Cninese-Vietnamese clashes reported on border. 

Austraiian Foreign Minister visited Hanoi. 

Japan threatened aid freeze to Vietnam until forces 
are withrawn from Famouchea. 


Brunei joined ASEAN as the sixth member. 7? Jan. 

Independence of Brunei marked, 23 Feb. 

5inaapore implicated with China in supolvina arms 
to Famouchean exile groups. 

Spring offensive launched Bv Vietnamese against 
exile coalition camos aionao Thai-Kamouchean 
border. 

Thal Supreme Commander visited China’s forwara 
Positions along Vietnamese border. fhai-Chinese 
military talks scheduled. 

U.5. increased covert cash aid to Democratic 
Eambpuch2a. 
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Hanoi announced another tronp withdrawal from 
Rampuchea. Jul. 

Hanoi noted seeking more military aid from Moscow 
and communist allies. East Germany turnsd them 
down. 

Seoradic fighting amongst Khmer Rouge and otner 
members af the Cealition observed. 

ASEAN issued a strona condemnation of Vietn 
oresence in Kampuchea. 

Vietnam’s economic pragmatists won another round in 
Hanoi‘’s 6th Plenum. 

Hanoi accused Thailand of complicity with China to 
weaken Vietnam’s security. 

New influx of Laotian refugees in Thaiiand. 

Hanoi indicates it 165 now willina to accent 
international supervision and monitorina of a 
Kampuchean settlement, after an agreement has 
been reached. 

Vietnam's Le Duan visited India 1n a Gesture 
suga@esting Hanoi may be exploring new madeis or 
development. 
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SOURCE: Facts On File. World News Digest With Index (Facts 
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APPENDIX C-. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 
REGIONAL MILITARY INVENTORY 


1955 = 1764 


~ 


The cut oft date of the i intormation in this eauiopment 
inventory is June 1784. Figures reflect Fequioment 
available. not necessarilv operational. Operational status 
of weapon svstems 15 in some respects a transitorv factor 


which is difficult to define, as it often differs from 
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ee 


INDOCHINA 


VIETNAM 


Army: 1,200,000 Fersonnel 


Main Hattle Tanks Liaht Tanks 
1,560 7[T-24/a5 450 PT-/76é 
T-S4/55 Type 60/65 
VS. Type 42 
Type 39 150 M-41 WALKER BULLDCOb* 
(160) M-60A1 MBT* (US) (US) 
400 M-48 PATTON L[I* (US) Se  Ti-24 EGHEPFEES (US) 
(i140) M-47 FATTON I* (US) 
Armored Recon. Vehicles Armored Fersonnel Carriears 
--- EBRDM-2 ooo Bix aO/ oO 
455 M—-3 GREYHOUND* (US) Type 36 
K-63 
866 M-S9? AFC* (US) 


Pes eeri—-lisAai*e (CUS) 
400 V-150 COMMANDGO* (US) 
145 M-2AL HALF-TRACK* (US> 


Artillery Antitank 

200 76mm 20 Sia -/75 
M-44/0D-44 85mm GUN SU-i100 
M-1944/55 100mm GUN Bole 2 > 

BOO D-3O telimm GUN HOW ———- f/omm of 

200 M-46 120mm GUN te ae) et eT) Ex 

100 M-SS D-2O tSsmm GUN =i yoe of78—-11 107mm RCL 
HOW 10 M-S0O ONTOS SF 

1,290 M-1LO1A1 105mm HOW* 

(US) Sritiarreratt 


115 M-iss 105mm HOW* (US) 
300 M-114 155mm HOW (US) 4,000 ZU-22-2 23mm AA GUN 


19 M-109 155mm HOW (US) MSS amin mA GUN 
17S M-107 175mm SF HOW M-=SB/9 37mm AA GUN 
(US) 40mm 
=O M™M-1tAi LONG TOM iSsmm S-60 3/mm AA GUN 
HCWe (US) M#—-44 85mm AA GUN 
—--- BM—-21 iZ22mm MRL M-49 100mm AA GUN 
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RUM 


——— EBM—14-16 it40mm RL ———- 5-230 120mm FA SUR 
———- M-37/41/42 382mm MORTAR -——- Type 55 27mm AA GUN 
-———- 107mm MORTAR 28 M-42 40mm DUSTER SP 
—=——- M—-SS8/42 120mm MORTAR AA GUN* (US) 

See fea 1o60mnn MORTAR 100 M-1 40mm L-60 dorors 


AA GUN* (US) 
--— 7SU-23-4 22mm SF GUN 
—-- ZSU-57-2 57mm &S 


Note: Weapons systems without nmumberical totals are 
included in the total figure for the system just preceding. 


* Denctes U.S. equipment obtained from South Vistnam in 
97S. Figures in parentheses are tatals for equipment 
recieved in earlier vears. but which mav currentiv te 
incperable. 





Frigates 


[J to 


Uix 
Us 
US 
US 


VIETNAM 


Navy: §,000 Personnel 
Fast Attack Craft 
FETYA II Class S UR OSA-II Class FTG with 


BARNEGAT Class 
SAVAGE Class 
ADMIRABLE Class 


Fatrol Boats 


1M O +: 


7 


26 


UR 
UR 
CH 
as 
US 


NRiverine 


9 
34 
42 
Peo 


295 


US 
US 
US 
US 
LS 
US 


STYX SSM 
S UF SHERSHEN Class PTF 


Patrol Craft 


S.0.-1i Class Gaeeln (Foes. Class 
ZHULE Class =~ Bremse Class 
SHANGHAI II Ciass 1907 US SWIFT Class 
FGM Class 

CG POINT Class 

Warfare Craft Mine Wartare Shiss 
CCH Class 1 YUREA Class 
ASPB Class Gee Class 
MONITOR ME-V Class ~- Soe gerriogt—a Class 
LCM (6) MONITOR Class 8 U5 MSM Class 
ATC Ciass 


PSR ME-II Class 


Assault Shios 


>» 


p+ 
Kok fy da Gy U4 


UR 
US 
U5 
US 
US 


UR 


FOLOCNY B Class 
won ives)! S42 
LSM 1 Class 
LOU 1466 Class 
LCU SO1i Class 
T-4 Class 


Class 


| Miscellaneous Shios 


1 UR KAMENKA Ciass 
4 US 174 ¢t. Tanker 
? US YTL Type Tugs 
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Fighter/Fighter Bombers 


fit &® Oo 
if & 02 


160 


40 


Trainers 


Miscellaneous 


ee, 
oe 


20 


mo 


* U.S. 


VIETNAM 


Airforce: 


15,000 FPersonnel 


Transport Aircraft 





MIG-15 FAGGOT 2Q AN-2S CURL 

Pes) 7 ene occu “=O AN-2 COLT 

MIG-19 FARMER = AN-2O 

SU-7B FITTER A re oe 

Suse eit eee 9 AN-—24 COKE 

MIG-21 FISHBED F/FF/FFMA 11 YAK 40 

MIG~-21 bis FISHBRED N GF Wats GRATE 

MIG-23 BN FLOGGER F 2 te to eH] 

F-SA FREEDOM FIGHTER* 30 C-122K PROVIDER*® (US) 

(US) 41 U-17 SEYWAGON®# (US) 

PS aeeeeneenpenm FIGHVERS{US) S2  G=-1sco0aq HERCULES* (US? 

T-26D TROJAN® (US) ti Li-23/C-47 SKYTRAIN® (U5) 

P-a2@ TRSBER LTI* (LS) 20 C-47 SEYTRAIN® (U5) 

IL-28 BEAGLE 24 AC-1195 SHADOW* (US> 

A-278 DRAGONFLY* (US) ees a eel ) 

B-a7 pe <5) 4 pc-4* (US) 

O-2A/B SKYMASTER* (US) 2 DC-6B*# (US) 

TU-16 BADGER ~< Boeing 707 

Helicopters 

L-3=9 MAYA (TZ 22 MI-6 HOOK 

L-39 ALBATROS (CZ) SS eo tie 

MIG-17 UTI 22 MI-24 HIND A 

MIG-21U MONGOL —— MI-14 HAZE 

Cessna 206% (US) 14 KA-25 HORMONE 

T-37C TWEETY BIRD*® (US) 2945 UH-1B/H IROGUOTS* (US) 
40 CH-24A SEA BAT* (LIS) 
6& AH-1G COBRA* (US) 
85 CH-47A/C CHINOGK* (US) 

Air Defense 

EC-47 ESM SKYTRAIN* —-- 58-2 GUIDELINE 

(US) Ss ire 

&C~47 DRAGON SHIP* (US) —- SA-6 GAINFUL 

Behe Mall ee aioe eee 1 

RC-47 SKYTRAIN® (US) —- SA-° GASCIN 

equipment captured from South Vietnam in 1973, same 


Of which may be non-operational. 
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Army: 


Main Battle Tanks 


——- 7-34/85 
Armored Recon. Vehicles 
SG EBTR-40 
——— f=—706* (US) 
Artillery 
380 M-116 7Smm 
76mm pk HOW 
105mm HOW 


LAOS 


50,000 Fersonnel 


Liaght Tanks 


25 FT-76 


Sia Cee eee Cl) 


Armored Fersoannel Carriers 


40 BTR-152 
—--— M-iisAi* (US) 
Antitank 


B-1i 107mm RCL GUN 


Antiaircraft 


D-20 122mm GUN/HOW 


135m HOW 
Simm MORTAR 
M—-41/42 
197mm MORTAR 
=——— ere eo TERI AR 


* Former U.S. equipment. 


M—1939 


M1 OS¢) 
CO St? 


=7mm AA GU 
57mm AG GLIN 


S2mmn MORTAR 





LAGS 


Navy: 1.000 Fearsonnel 


Fatrol Craft Miscelianeous Craft 
6& UR SHAREL Class 14 Landing fTyos 
20 River Patral Craft 


LAOS 


Airforce: 2.9000 Fersonnel 


Fianter/Fichter Bombers Transoort Aircratt 
Oo  Sirtia2 t = YAK 40 
60 7T-28D TROJAN 18 C-47 SEYTRAIN 
2 ) DE-4 
Helicooters a AN S47 CURE 
= AN-246 CURL 
42 UH-34 CHOCTAW (US) 6& AN-2 COLT 
Poe HSS ir TC = Dc-4 
= MI-& HOOK 4 U-174 SEY WAGCN (U5) 
Seeeeesethe [1l (FR) teed = BEAVER (US) 
15 UH-1i IROGUOIS (us Pore n—es PREV EDER (US) 
14 ALUI-24A STALLION (US) 
oe I-41 MESEErERO (US) 








ASEAN 


THAILAND 


Army: 160,000 FPersonnel 


Main Battle Tanks Lioht Tanks 
16 M-é60A1 MET ZO M-24 CHAFFEE 
170 M-48A5 FATTON II 170 M-4i WALKER BULLDOG 


is) 6©M-4c0A2 FATTON If 
470 M™-47 FATTON I* 


Armored Recon. Vehicles Armored Farsonnel Carriars 
150 SCGRPIOQN 90 (UK) 270 ™M—-1i13A1 AFT 
ae SHORLAND ME 3 (UK) 20 0 6©69®SSARAGCEN (UK) 
90 M—-2A1l SCOUT= 12720 V-i50 COMMANDO 
30 M—-15 HALF-TRACK* SQ M—-2ALl HALF-TRACE* 


Pomme Gin y HOUND® 


Artillery Antitank 

170 M-i16 75mm pack HOW & MGH-71i TOW 
371 M-101A1 105mm HOW 300 M-47 DRAGON 

18 M-102 105mm HOW Serene | AW 

62 M-11441 155mm HOW | -——— M-20 75mm RR 

i8 155mm GUN/HOW (IS). --— M-18A1 S7mm RR 
——— M-1 Simm MORTAR 215 M-40A1 106mm RR 
170 M-2P9SE1 Simm MORTAR eM SOAs. 5" RL 


entiaircraft 


24 m-147Ai VULCAN SF AD SUN 
—--- FIM-43 REDEYE SAM 

62 M-1 46mm L-60 Bofors AA GUN (SW/US) 
if M-42 40mm DUSTER SF AA GUN 





Note: All of Thailand’s Army equipment is of U.S. ori 
eycept where otherwise indicated. 


ron) 
uw 
-! 
a) 


* Many of these systems may no langer Ge in service. 


ei 





THAILAND 


ers see 


see e 
—_—o= 8 


Navy: 


Friaqates 


fons 


Uk YARROW Class with 4 
SEACAT SAM 

US FF-103 Class 

US TACOMA Class 

US CANNGN Class 


hm Pf 


Fatrol Boats 


=< MV 400TH Design 
$$ T-91 Class 

19 US FEM 71 Class 
46 US CG CAFE Class 
7 US PC 461 Class 

Mine Warfare Shios 

4 US BLUEBIRD Class 
3S 20 ¢t. Motor Launches 
= US AGILE Class (Ocean) 
= BANGRACHAN Class 
1 Mer Supeert Ship 


Training 


Snios 


if Uk ALGERINE Class 

i! “ix FLOWER Class 

n TACHIN Class 

=~ Harbor Oilers 
Marine Folice 

S Aluminum Hulis 

= US CUTLASS Class 


* 


Seaqgoing Patrol Boats 


Total includes some 


1 


£4,000 


200% Fersonnel 


Fast Attack Craft 
S&S Breda RATCHARIT Class 
with 4 EXDCE?T SSM (IT?) 
> PREABRARGFAK Class with 
= GABRIEL SSM 
Patrol Craft 
It New Construction 
12 US SWIFT Class 
2o=/ US PER ME-II Class 
2 US REPL Class 
Assault Shios 
4 US LST 342 Class 
& US Shi Class 
1 USC 258Sr Class 
1 US LSSL i Class 
4 New Construction 
6® US LCU 3501 Claes 
Ba SS Lem (6) Class 
3S US LCVF Class 
1 Fersonneli Landing Crarft 


Miscellaneous Shios 


bJ FJ 


fe ee hee 


Survey Ship 
Oceanographic Craft 
Numerous LOA Type 
Transport Ship 

suoy Tender 

Oiler 

Transport 

Pravisions Transport 
CHARN Class Tankers 


Marines, 





THAILAND 


Airforce: 


Fighter/Fighter Bombers 


-& 


Ut f 


Uh bl + 


F-SA FREEDOM FIGHTER 
aaeee tt hGER 1 I 
F-SB FREEDOM FIGHTER 
emcee oe 1 I 


Recomnaissance Aircraft 


OO i fa Or tu 


fab 


ie 
RO-47 
So 


FREEDOM FIGHTER 
SEYTRAILN 
SHOOTING STAR 
Arava [AI 201 ESM (15S) 
Beech 465 QUEEN ATR/U-3 
SEMINOLE 

Cessna 3s10/U-3A 

RT-—3.5 SHOQTING STAR 


Trainers 


=4 
io 
14 
& 
- 
= 


1 


CT-4 Airtrainer 
CHIPMUNE 

tome MHUEETY @iRD 
O-1A BIRD COG 
T-41D MESCALERO 


Sr.200 MT Trainer (IT) 


Miscellaneous 


4 


44 
19 


U-19A SUPER COURIER 
DHC-2 BEAVER (CA) 
Boia, Paper L-1s 
MeREG PORTER (SZ) 


$5,100 Fersonnel 


Counterinsuraent Aircrart 


45 
28 
16 
=u 
14 


2 


20) 


I 


30 


T-238D TROJAN 

OV-10C BRONCO 

A-278 DRAGONFLY 

AU-22A FEACEMAKER 
AC-47D DRAGON SHIF 
N-22SR NOMAD 
MISSTONMASTER (AS) 
T-32A SHOOTING STAR 
Peet eseELing GUNSHIP 
T-66 TEAAN 


Transport Aircraft 


hd 


re re 
me hs) SON fa 


C-47 SEYTRAIN 

SA 227-AT MERLIN 
P-45 EXPEDITOR 
C-12238 PROVIDER 
C-i122K PROVIDER 
BAe HS-748 (UF) 
BN-2 ISLANDER (UR> 


TVA 


Helicooters 


40 
ae 


C4 la hd 


CH-24A8 CHOCTAW 
UH-iH IRCGCUCIS 
Bell Model 214 
HH-43e HUSKIE 
CH-iSE CHICKASAB 


Air Defense 


4 


HAWK SAM Bns 





Army Aviation 


seneral Furopasa Helicooters 
$ C-47 SEYTRAIN 90 UH-iB ITROEUOTS 
1 Reech KING ATR 100/U-2i1 4 CH-47A CHINOCE 
WiTE 153 GH-1i3H SIOUAz« 
iz U-17A SKY biAGON«* =~ QH-SSA ETOWAxs 
1 Beech B99 1i TH-SSA QSAn0Ex+* 
2o '-4i1D MESCALERO*++ 16 FH-1100/0H-S 
90 O-ieE BIRD DOG > Bell Model £04 
2 Bell Model 2148 
Naval Aviation 
Maritime Utility Miscellaneous 
10 §-2A TRACKER = Fokker F—27 
ic 0-iA BIRD DOG FRIENDSHIP MPA (NE) 
~- Canadair CL-215 (CA) = LA-4-200 BUCCSEANEER 
= HU-168 ALBATRGSS 8S Hell Model 2i2 
13 U-17A SEKEYWAGON S C-47 SEYTRAIN 
Y QO-2A/B SKYMASTER it WH-LH/N TROCUCIS 


Para-Military Aviation 


Seneral Furosose 


Helicocters 


ese eo eo SkRYVAN CuK 10 Bell Model 2048 
Ss) Sales (eye). ii Beli Model 205 
= DHC-2 BEAVER (CA) = Hell Model 202A 
> 8G@—-2e SKYSERVANT (GE? 4 Hell Medel {962 
2 U-2A/Cessna 210 6& OQOH-2SSF/UH-12 RAVEN 
1 ATRTOURER 1 KEH-4 STQUXxX 
5S AU-2tA PEACEMAKER ees oy oil ae 
= DHC-4 CARIBOU (CA) 
NOTE: All Thai aircraft are of U5. origin unless otherwise 
indicatad. 
** Manv of these Siferate are former 5o0uth 


Vietnamese/Cambodian 


silanes. 
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MALAYSIA 


Army: 80.9000 Fersonnel 


Armored Recon. Vehicles Armored Fersanneli Carriers 
60 FERRET MK4 (CUR) 459° CONDOR AFC (Ge) 
20 FANHARD AML 9O (CFR) 80 V-100 COMMANDO (uS> 
S51 SCORFIGN 90 ARV (CUK3 124 V-150 COMMANDO (US) 


140 FANHARD M2 APC CFR 
120 AT-105 SAXON (UE) 

40 M-2A1 HALF-TRACK* (US) 
i462 SIMBAS AFV (BE) 


Artillery Antitank 
iz 63.5" 140mm SUN pea et RL CUS) 
92 M-S6 105mm pk HOW CIT? ——- M-2 84am RL (SW) 


60 M-101A1 105mm HOW (US) aoe oe comm RL CYO) 
———- 8imm TAMPELLA MORTAR (IT) S&S ile0mm RET CUR) 


——— 40mm COMMANDO (FR) ooo flow CER? 
——--— 2" MCRTAR (UK) ——- M-4041 196mm RR CSF} 
—--- 3" MORTAR (UK) [oes Gann RL 


~2 MORTAR CUE) 

Antiaircraft 

= M-S 40mm L-70O Bofors AA GUN (US/SHW) 
= M-1l 40mm L-S50 Bofors AA GUN (US/SW) 


——- S/mm GUN (SW) 
18 SCORPION SP AA GUN (CUR) 


* Many of these vehicles may no longer be in service. 





MALAYSIA 


Navy: 8,700 Fersonnel 
Frigates Fast Attack Craft 
1 UK YARROW Class with 4 4 SFICA-M HANDALAN Class 
SEACAT SAM with 2-4 EXOCET SSM 
x Type FS 1500 4 COMBATTANTE II FPERDANA 
1 UK MERMAID Class Class with 2-4 EXOQCET 
SSM (FR) 
& JERONG Class 
Patrol Boats Mine Warfare Ships 
9 Brooke-Marine 29m 4 LERICI Class 
6& JERONG Class < UK TON Class 
2x2 KRIS/KEDGH/SABAH Class 
Assault Shios Misceilaneous 
~ US LOM (6) Class 1 Bremer Vulkan Support 
9 WS ROP Class 1 Qceancoraphic Ship 
15> LCF Class i Diving Tender 
= US LST S342 Class 3S Wtilityv Vesseis 
Marine Folice Customs Craft 
[2 FZ Elass 6& Vosper 103 ft. Desian 
“SG FX Class 





MALAYSTA 


Airforce: 


Fighter/Fiaqhter BHombers* 


Poe TiEGeR It 
Poon ViGeR 11 


(US) 
(US) 


i2 
a 
a 


Reconnaissance Aircraft 


= PC-130H HERCULES (US) 
~ RF-SE TIGER II (us) 
Trainers 
iS BAe BULLDOG i032 (UK) 
44 Pilatus FC-7 (52Z) 
> UK SIGUX CUK) 


Para-Military 


beneral Purocose 


3 C-120H-MP HERCULES (US 
1 HS-1i25 (UK) 
4 Cessna VE04SC STATIQNAIR 


* Does not include 140 MIG-19 


17 


ii. 


O00 Fersonnel 


Counterinsurgent Aircraft 


16 Canadair CL-41G TESUAN 
12 AerMacchi ME-339 ¢IT) 
Transport Aircraft 
6& C-1iZtOH HERCULES (US) 
= HS—-i125 (UK) 
2 F-23838 ME 1000 ©( ) 
12> Cessna 402B/U-268 (US) 
15 DHC-44 CARIBOU (CA? 
= DH BOVE CUF) 
= DH HERON (UE) 
1 SUPER KING AIR 200 
(US>} 
Helicooters 
40 $-61A SEA KING (U5? 
Sees; Te Til (FR? 
20 SA-S41FK GAZELLE (FR) 
7 Bell 476 SIOUX (CcUS) 
> UH-1H IROQUOIS (U5) 
5 Bell Model 2068 (U5) 
= Bell Model AB-SisS (US) 
Aviation 
(LIS) 


FARMERS permanently grounded. 





- - om 


SINGAPORE 


Army: 


Main Rattle Tanks 


60 M&6&0-Al (US) 


Armored Personnel Carriers 


720 M-1153A1 (U5) 

29Q V—-150/200 COMMANDO*«* 

20 V-100 COMMANDO (US) 
antitank 

Panes co rmm RL CY) 

——- M-2 @4mm RL (SW) 


M-40A1l 106mm RL (CUD) 


4#5.,.000 Personne: 


Light Tanks 


AMX-12 Model Sis (FR: 


Artillery 


Se M-68 i35mm HOW (15) 
(US) 18 M-11i4Ai L55mm dow (ud) 

——— 60mm MORTAR (19) 

——— Bimm MORTAR (15) 

SO M—-28 120mm MORTAR (15) 


Antlalrcraft 


20 


L-70 40mm Botors AA 
GUN (SW) 


* May be converting power packs to diesel. 


** Some f1tted with SOmm 


120mm mortars. 


Nerlikon 


cannon. and some with 


1758 





SINGAPORE 


Navy: 4,500 Personnel | 


Fast Attack Craft PAE GL Boats and Craft 
6& INC/FFRE 45 Class = German FPB 53S7 Class 
with 3&3 GABRIEL SSM = 110 #t. Type A 
= 110 48. Vyoe & 
al Uk FORD Class 
1 NE 250 Ton Class 
Mine Warfare Shigs Assauit Shiss 
= US REDWING Clazs © US LST 542 Class 
4 AYER CHAWAN Class 
~ BRANI Class 
Marine Police Mzscelianecus Shios 
iz US SWIFT Class if New Comstructicon 
4 FX Class 
20 06©FFC 6USS 6UClass 





2 - eam 


SINGAPORE 


Airforce: 46.G00 Fersanneil 


Fighter /righter Bompers Counterinsuraqent GAircratt 
40 8-45/51 SKYHAWE (US) oe Ser ReVveSsi Tsao 
5&5 TA-45 SEYHSWE (CUS) 11 SF.260W WARRIOR (IT? 
See paar teem Lt (US) 19) Sate SMAsiern Me SG27sl 
Cres ecen. 11 (HS) 
28 HUNTER ME 74/T.75 (UR) 

Trainers Helicopters 
19 BAC-1457 (CUE) 26°) OReEIB/H TRGeueitS «us? 
ae Gl leeneoleRK ME 84 © Bell Model AB-Z21iz (US) 
14 SF.260MS5 Trainer (IT) Se tae Cs Celera) let rin) 
20 T-236 SHOOTING STAR (US) 7 ALGWETTE Iite (FR) 


S& AILRTOURER 
Transport Aircraft 


6 SC-7 2M-200 SEYVAN SAR Type CUE) 
Pe eee FEREULES (US) 


Air Defense 


4 SAM Sans (28 BLOODHOUND 2: 10 RAPIER: 4S I HAWE: 
Bofars RES-70). 





INDONESIA 


-— =. - 


Army: 210.000 Fersoannel 


Liaht Tanks Armored Recon. Vehicies 
SogQ 8AMX—-135 90 (FR) 7o SALADIN (UE) 
73 PR 7S (UR) 60 FERRET (UR3 
196 M-SA1l STUART# ¢US) ———= EBRDM (UR? 
——— OAMX—-10 FAC FO (FR) 
Armored Personnel Carriers Artillery 
290 AMX-VCI (FR) 50 76mm Mt HOW (Se) 
sO) bie-40/7i5S2 CUR) oot Pom oe 
112 M-2A1l HALF-TRACE*® (US) (YO) 
ee — oe Cli) ——- 83Smm GUN/HOHW (UF) 
60 V-isS0 COMMANDO (US) 40 i05mm GUN/HOW (YO) 
50 SARACEN (UE) - ee eoete em COW CUR) 
15 M™-101Ai 105mm HOW (US) 
Antitank —-—- 8Omm MORTAR (YQ) | 
ie elim hae tem (US? 
——— ere eoml Seo” Ale (US? —-—- M-27 @B2mm MORTAR (UR? 
235 .M-4081 104mm RL (US) ——— M-38 120mm MORTAR (YO) 
——— S5mnmnl (UR) ; ——- 66mm MORTAR (¥OQ) 
———eSsemm ai Ri. (BE) ——- Simm MORTAR (DA) 
at omm RL CUR) —— ee MMe ricnt am 0. yo) 
=== ees Samm RL. cYO) =S ee Sen AR CUR) 
=== east eiseam WAL (CZ) ———= = MEARTAR (UR) 


——— RFU-i4 140mm MRL (UR) 
—-—— M-18A1 57mm RR (US) 

—-— M-20 75mm RR (US) 

—-— B-10 82mm RCL GUN (UR) 
—-— B-1i i07mm RCL GUN (UR) 
Mar FOmm RR CUS) 


ema & 


iP 
= 
rh 
F 
fi 
te) 
“4 


=G 20mm ARA GUN (SW) 
FQ M-1l 40mm L-S50 Befars AA GUN (US/5W) 
290 8-60 37mm AA GUN (CUR) 


* Many of these vehicles may no longer be in operation. 





INDONESIA 


Navy: 


WN 


Frigates 


2 FATAHILLA Class with 
4 SRGCET SSme ft with 
i WASP Helicopter 


1 EAFAL LATIH Class with 
4 ExXOCET SSM 

1 FATTIMNURA Class 

4 US CLAUD JONES Class 

= UR RIGA Class 


Sa ol Saat s 


rAT—-O1l Ciass 


Ss 


To 
isl 
Ne 


Hit Ships 


yo US ses! SsF2,Class 

& TELUE SEMANGEA Class 
1 Tank Landing Ship 

2 Utiltiy Landing Craft 
2a) Uesiey Landing Craft 


{Indonesian Army) 


Submarines 
= ~Vyper 209 (GE) 
i VR WHISKEY Class 


Marine Equicment 


20° Fav —7o Client Tks 

1 eerie eis SO) AL 

H AMX-LOF with 46mm AA 
oe APCs 


<a! te 


& CARPENTARIA Class 

= Gustralian Attack Class 
Sve eens Class 

o UR FRONSTADT Class 

4 EAPAR Class (Sea Comm) 
3 KUJANG Class (Sea Comm) 
4 


(Sea Comm) 


GUN 


42.000 Farsonnel 


Fast Gttack Craft 
4 PFPSK/FPSMM Mk-S Class 
with 4 EXOCET SSM 
Mine Warfare Snrinos 
< UR T-42 Class 
Miscellaneous Shigs 
4 Hydrographic Ships 
1 UR DON Class Sub Tender 
1 Command Shin 
ow Utilitivwesmios 
1 Sail Training Ship 
10 Transports 


6& Logistics Shins 
(Indonesian Air Force) 


Marine Folice 


9? DEN 908 Class 

i? DEN 504/901 Class 
Customs Service 

8 Lurssen FH Z/ Desian 

=~S tLurssen FFE 2B Class 

17 BC 1/2/2001 Class 


ig23 





Airforce: 


Fiahter/Fiahter Bombers* 


~/ A-4E SEYHAWE (US) 16 OV-10F BRONCO (US) 
4 TA-4H SEYHAWE CUS} i4 F-51D MUSTANG (US; 
eae eerie ft Cis) 
‘ee roa § lSeX Pees) 
16 CA-27 SABRE (AS) 
2 Bee@o INVADER (U5) 
Reconnaissance Aircraft Transport Aircraft 
1 €-1SOH-MP HERCULES (US) Pa — SON — a) eee sles 
1 Boeing 737-200 (US) Vo 1 eRe eS 
Peee—-140 JET Srak (us; 
12 €C-47 SEY TRAIN (US) 
Seas —-7 Shi-2oo SkyYVAaN 
8B Fokker F-27 ME40G0Mh 
25 (Gasagnaviocar C—2ie 
i Hoeinag 7O?7 (U5) 
& N-244 NOMAD 
' SEeARCHMASTER L 
Trainers Heiicooters 
fat ee MENT GR asCiIS) 3S Bell Model 2048 
SB fsa AWE. ¢ ) ae) seeoloUL FUMA (FR? 
20 AS-2O2 BRAVO (¢ ) 15 Bell Model 47G6/0H-12 
Soe na. (U5) STOUX (US) 
10” FesaAR SHOOTING STAR (CUS) 12 Hughes Model 300/0H-6 
CAYUSE (U5) 
Miscellaneanus 6& Heli Model 212/UH-iN 
TIRCGGUOIS (¢uS) 
7 DOHC OTTER (Ca 4 ALOLETTE III (FR) 
S HU-166B ALBATROS 4 H-24D 
12 Cessna T207/401/4028 1 5-614 VIP 
* Additional inventory inciudes 22 TU-15 BADGER: 10 IL-2Z8 
Pegs eo a FeOoOts & MiG-i7 FRESED: tS°.41G-—2il FISHBED, 
all of which are thought to be non-operational. 


INDONESIA 


297.000 Fersonnel 


Counterinsuraent Aircraft 


Army Aviation 


Fixed Wina Helicopters 
Tee SEAVER {EAD 7 ALOUETTE III (FR 
1 Beech BSS (Us) 6& MBB BO-105 (S55) 
= U-48 GRAND COMMANDER 16 Hell Model 308 (US3 
(US) 
= C-47 SKEYTRAIN (U5) 
5& Cessna 207 SEKYWAGON 
(US) 
iz Fiper L-4J SUPER CUB 
(LIS) 
20 Wilqa 32 
18 GELATIK 
= O-! BIRD DOG (US) 
Naval Aviation 
Maritime Utility Helicocters 


12 N24A NOMAD SeenaeeuetTe ill (FR) 
SEARCHMASTER B (AS) 4 MBB BO-105 (GE) 
PP See eee Sek (US) = ALOQUETTE II (FR? 
6& (C-47 SEYTRAINE (US) 4 8ell 476/0QH-iz SIiGux 
= HU-16B ALBATROSS (US) (US) 
7 §-58/H-24 CHOCTAW (US) 
Peete Sem HORSE (iS? 
Para-Military Aviation 
2 eABeeeea-10S Ge) 


134 








Liaht 


FO 


eace 


ermore 


420 


20 


PHILIPPINES 


Army: 


Tanks 


M-41 WALKER BULLDOG 
Meet CHAPFEL* 


Antitank 


otherwise indicated. 


Armored Recon. 


28 


24 


70,000 Fersonnel 


Vehicies 


SCORF TON 
M-3Ai 


(GE 
Seti © 


Gq FPersonnel Carriers Artillery 
M11 Seas 7B M-1O1isi 1Lotmm HOW 
V-150 CHAIMITE/S 125 )06«6105mm HOW CSF 
COMMANDO (PG) 12 105mm ok HOW CTT 
12 M-114 133mm HOW 
aii eoe! Simm MGRTAR 
=== MI Gimm MORTAR 
ee ee 2 Somm MORTAR 
490 M-20O 4,2" MORTAR 
mi 
M-20 7mm RA 
M-67 FOmm RR 
M-40A1 106mm RR 
me20Rn!l 3.0” RL 
All Fhilippine® equipment is of U.5. Grigin exceot 


* Many of these vehicies may be aut of Service. 
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omes 





PHILIPFINES 


Navy: 298,000 Fersonnel 


Frigates Corvettes 








4 US BARNEGAT/CASCOD Class ~ US AUK Class 
1 US SAVAGE Class aS) pee oe fe. aASS 
< US CANNON Class i US ABMIRABLE Class 


Fast Attack Craft Patrol Boats 
& New Desian with <= FKATAFPANGAN Class 
EXQCE,T SSM 5S US FPG@M—-29/-71 Class 
= US PC-461i1 Class 
Fatrol Craft Mine Warfare Shigs 
80 Fiberglass Hulis = US MSC Type 
© Australian Attack Class 
=9 US SWIFT Class 
= ABRA Class 
Assault Snrias Miscellaneous Shros 





22 US LST 1/542 Class 1 Support Ship 
4 US LSM i Class 1 US AM Type 
S54 US LCM (6/8) Class i Presidential Yacht 
7 US LOVP Type & Transports , 
© US LCU 1446 Class Se YS Seber elgaetiass 
= USsealSet.1 lass 10 Tankers 
4 US tSIL Tvoe 6 Floating Dry Docks 
= US ARL Repair Ships = Survey Bhios 
Marine Eoquioment Coast Guard 
eo Coy leo = BESSANG Fass Class 
eo teva 7ai AFC 1 Search &® Rescue Haat 


1905 iOsmm HOW 
aa eee Gl O7mm MORTGR 


* Inciudes 7,G00 Marines and Naval Engineers. 











PHILIPPINES 


Airforce: 14,800 Fersonnel 


Fiahter/Fichter Bomber Counterinsuraent Aircraft 
So Pee meenuoaverR (LUIS) 16 SF.260WP WARRIOR (IT) 
Lf? Paw Pee evem FIGHTER 24 T-28A TROJAN (US) 
aS) 4 HU-146B ALBATROSS (US) 
Sess ore Pe DEM FIGHTER (US) 64 = AU-isce ALBATRUS (US) 
Me PoeelGcbee If <US) 11 #4C-47 DRAGON SHIP (US) 
18 PS2e8er SAaSRE (LIS) Qo ata com KPilji) MENTOR 
Transport Aircraft Trainers 
Sees SORT EReULES (US) 22> 1-52 SHEOTING STAR 
Se eee ae NCULES. (US) = RT-33A SHOOTING STAR 
20 Czy SEYTRAIN (US) Penta 41D MESEALERG <(US) 
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